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When they decided to renovate and 
reopen the 93 year-old elementary school 
in Telluride, Colorado, they decided to install 
Marvin Magnum windows. 

Smart. Magnums are among the best- 
performing wood windows in the world. Whether 
it's positive wind load, negative wind load, air or 
water infiltration, they'll handle all the weather 
the Rocky Mountains can dish out. 

Because we make windows to order, 
we could incorporate Magnum performance 
features into historically accurate replicas. 

At the same time, we could include custom 
features such as a special brick mold casing 
and a durable polycron exterior finish. 

Our made-to-order approach meant our 
windows fit better. And, working closely with the 
contractor, we were able to deliver on schedule. 

The entire project was a textbook 
exercise in the benefits of using made-to-order 
windows in renovation. And when it comes to 
making windows to order, we wrote the book. 

For more information, call us toll-free at 
1-800-328-0268 (in Minnesota, dial 1-612-854- 
1464; in Canada, 1-800-263-6161). Or just write 
Marvin Windows, 8043 24th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, MN 55425, ne 


MARVIN WINDOWS | 
ARE MADE TO ORDER. 
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Choosing Sides 


Hexsign Lavatory and Taboret” Faucet. Side with better design and color 
on your next project. Kohler’s distinctive shapes and exciting color range are 


not just for residential use. Enameled cast iron fixtures and cast brass faucets 
stand up to heavy usage in commercial applications. The cost stays within 
budget. And everyone knows Kohler’s reputation for quality. 

When you can have so many designs in so many colors, why go white? 
Make your project look as good as it functions, by simply choosing Kohler. 


THE BOLD LOOK 
OF KOHLER. 


Fee tr SO ce With YOUT Speciiicauo: „Call YOU - - m... 
er distributor or write: Kohler Co., Dept.TW4, Kohler, Wisconsin 53044. 


©1989 by Kohler Co. 
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A Non-Unified Field Theory 

Now that phase one of its construction is complete, Bernard 
Tschumi’s Parc de la Villette in Paris can be seen as a courageous 
experiment in urban land reclamation. Ziva Freiman 

A Different Drummer 

Lindblade Tower and the Paramount Laundry Building, adjacent 
structures in Culver City, California, have been given new uses and 
new personalities by Eric Owen Moss, Architect. Jim Murphy 

P/A Inquiry: Aging in Place in the 1990s 

New clients and new concepts of care are reshaping the total life care 
industry, as demonstrated by a host of recently completed projects 
and ones that are still on the boards. Daralice D. Boles 

Chicago Players, Home and Away 

Chicago architects Krueck & Olsen apply their subtle geometries and 
colors in two office buildings for Hewitt Associates, one at their home 
base in Lincolnshire, Illinois, the other in Rowayton, Connecticut. 
John Morris Dixon 


TECHNICS 


Deterrence by Design 

Behavioral studies about how criminals select their targets provide 
insights that architects can use in designing for building security. 
Kenneth Labs 
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The Café La Ville, one of the 
follies in the Parc de la Villette 
in Paris, by Bernard Tschumi 
Associates (p. 65). In the 
background, the renovated 
19th-Century Grand Halle. 
Photo: J.M. Monthiers 
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Adams Rite 
would like to clear 
up some common 

misconceptions about 
electric strikes. 
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“So this expert saves me $35 on the electric strike. 
ö 1 8350 


Misconception #1: 


All electric strikes 
are alike. 


They’re no more alike than all 
doors and jambs are. Some are 
very expensive — and unless you're 
installing them in your local peni- 
tentiary, you might be better off 
with a lower cost alternative. Oth- 
ers are cheap, but they can’t stand 
up to the day-in, day-out traffic for 
which they are often intended. 
Adams Rite, on the other hand, has 
a wide selection of moderately 
priced electric door strikes made 
with the same high quality we're 
famous for. 


Misconception #2: 


Electric strikes provide 
security. 


No electric door strike provides 
real security, no matter how good 
the intentions or how well it’s de- 
signed. Even the best strike is only 
a traffic control device — because it 
mates with a short-throw latch bolt 
that any experienced intruder can 
jimmy in seconds. For real secu- 
rity, you want a deadlock. Check 
the ones the State Department in- 
stalled to protect U.S. embassies 
around the world. 


Misconception #3: 


Electric strikes are just 
another kind of hardware. 


They’re a hybrid, actually — 
half hardware and half electrical ap- 
pliance. As a result, it’s important 
to work with an electrician when- 
ever possible to ensure that the 
electric circuit is designed to meet 
the power needs of the strike. 


Misconception #4: 
One size fits all. 


We wish it were true, but we've 
got a 32-page Electric Strike Man- 
ual (Subtitled “More Than You 
Want To Know About Electric 


Strikes”) that explains why it isn’t. 
Write for your copy if you’re inter- 
ested. 


Misconception # 5: 
Fail safe means security. 


“Fail safe” is often misunder- 
stood. Most people think it means 
that a door with a fail safe device 
will remain locked when the power 
is off. Just the opposite is true. A 
fail safe electric strike will remain 
unlocked when the power is off. A 
fail secure electric strike, however, 
will keep the door locked during a 
power failure, or any other time 
there is a break in power. 


Misconception #6: 


The buzzing sound means 
you're safe. 


The buzzing noise is simply the 
sound the AC current makes when 
the strike is actuated. As a happy 
coincidence, it also signals the per- 
son who wants in that the button is 
pushed. With DC current, there’s 
no buzzing noise. (Another happy 
coincidence for continuous duty 
strikes that are “on” for 8 or 10 
hours a day.) 


Misconception #7: 


Any electric strike can be 
made to fit standard 
ANSI-prepped doors. 


If money is no object, then relax. 


Most electric strikes can be made to 


fit most doors. But don’t be sur- 


prised if it costs $350 or more to in- 


stall a strike into a standard ANSI 
A115.1 prep (which was designed 
for non-electric strikes). 


The new Adams Rite 7900 Series 


of electric strikes for hollow steel 
frames are the first electric strikes 


specifically designed to fit the ANSI 


3/8” offset preparation — and at a 
reasonable price. 


The 7900 is offered to mate with 


most popular mortise latches, in 6, 
12, 16, 24, or 48 volt models. They 


ADAMS RITE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Originators of the M.S.® Maximum Security Deadlock. 


all meet or exceed BHMA's tough- 
est grade one specs. The fail se- 
cure ones are fire-rated for A-label 
doors. 

Our 7900 Series is the latest 


The Problem: Mate ing 3/8” offset of 
a standard ANSI prepped door. 


advance in electronic access. But 
don’t forget that Adams Rite has an 
electric strike to fit most any type 
and size of door and jamb. We also 
have electric deadlock actuators 
and electrified exit devices. Our 
field reps will be happy to help you 
match just the right hardware to 
your requirements. 

For complete information and 
specifications on any of our prod- 
ucts, call or write today. And if 
we've missed your favorite miscon- 
ception, just let us know and maybe 
we can add it to our next list. 


‘olution: The new Adams Rite 
7900 Electric Strike. 


4040 South Capitol Avenue, P.O. Box 1301, City of Industry, CA 91749, (213) 699-0511 Telex: 3710777 Cable MSLOCK Fax: (213) 699-5094 
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Paleo™ (Pa-lé-6) 


A dramatic new system for 

enriching and defining vertical 
interior surfaces. 4 
Prefinished panels and Y 
mouldings in assorted sizes. 


textures, styles and colors. All = 
very easy to install. pate 
Incombustible, mineral เข น 
composition meets Class | fire 
test standards. 18 


For more information, contact: Š 

Forms + Surfaces ak 8 EY 
Box 5215 

Santa Barbara, CA 93150 

(805) 969-7721 

Fax (805) 565-1578 
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EDITORIAL 


Discussion of efforts 
to deal with our 
outrageous housing 
shortage can 
dramatize the huge 
difficulties we face in 
attacking it. 


Homelessness and Housing 
Hardships 


“FINDING affordable housing for all segments of the population is a crisis that immediately confronts 
this country. Come see a variety of architectural and design solutions, from suburban single-family 
homes to urban emergency shelters; and hear thought-provoking ideas from experts on the subject.” 
So read the invitation to an excellent symposium held in New York last month as part of the annual 
Designer’s Saturday program (this event sponsored by Formica Corporation, with Interiors, Architecture, 
and Progressive Architecture magazines). 

Moderator Daralice Boles, who had been senior editor in charge of P/A’s October 1988 issue on the 
housing crisis, reviewed some of the efforts published then and updated the audience on accomplish- 
ments since. A panel of experts then discussed today’s housing situation from their special points of 
view. The frame of reference for most of this discussion was New York, but the housing situation is 
essentially similar in all major U.S. cities. 

Homelessness during a period of prosperity is no accident, maintained Robert Hayes, recent president 
of the Coalition for the Homeless. As the product of public policies, according to Hayes, the housing 
crisis calls for a change in those policies: “There is no way on earth that the private market alone can 
supply this housing.” Contractor Charles Uribe compared housing costs to military outlays: A single 
Stealth bomber, for instance, equals 2000 new units or 4300 rehabbed ones. City councilwoman Ruth 
Messinger pointed out that the problem with funding is not simply a shortage of money. Some $27 
billion in public funds is spent in New York every year; the problem is how it is used. All agreed that 
complex regulations burden urban work with delays and unjustifiable costs. 

Broader implications for the city and region were sketched in. Hayes reiterated the established fact 
(too easily forgotten) that no progress in such areas as education, health, or mental health is feasible 
without decent housing for those we would help. Developer Bruce Ratner observed that the economic 
health of the region depended on availability of acceptable housing, not just for the poor but for the 
working population generally. 

Regarding efforts to solve the housing problem, there was justifiable pride in the hundreds of low- 
and moderate-income units now under way = most of them under a city program that requires developers 
to provide such housing in return for permission to build profitable complexes of other kinds. 

Although none of these speakers predicted significant Federal action, all of them seemed hopeful 
that the challenge would somehow be met. I am sorry to admit that I am not so convinced. 

It’s not that we don’t have the means to give all Americans adequate places to live. We have, in fact, 
never lacked the means—yet today an estimated 3 million Americans are homeless, and many millions 
more live in units that are deteriorated and/or seriously overcrowded. And in many of our urban 
areas—as well as our most prosperous suburbs—people with respectable “middle” incomes have to make 
inordinate economic sacrifices for minimally adequate housing. 

The economic, political, and social forces that have created these hardships are not going to be easily 
overcome. Discussed or alluded to at that symposium was a truly daunting array of obstacles: the 
indifference of a public bent on tax-cutting—and the resulting positions of its elected representatives; 
the excessive costs of borrowing in a debt-ridden society, where the smart money is being enticed by 
leveraged buyouts and such; the not-in-my-backyard opposition to low- or moderate-income housing 
developments, with strong neighborhood organizations to prevent encroachments; a construction indus- 
try that has been able to do without low- or moderate-income housing—at least up to now; a burdensome 
tangle of regulations and approval processes, which hardly anybody defends but nobody dismantles. 

The kind of drastic shift in priorities that this crisis demands has usually happened only in crises such 
as war, depression, or civil uprisings. Last month, we had a massive march of the homeless on Washington, 
but it did not have the impact of, say, the urban riots of the 1960s. As long as the majority of voters 
consider the housing situation acceptable (or inevitable), there will be little governmental response. 

Massive investment in housing is needed if we are to reverse this deepening crisis, and P/A will be 
supporting constructive efforts at any scale. But short of a basic change in national policy, our society 
is going to be cursed for many years to come by its failure to provide decent housing for millions of its 
citizens. | 
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Go crazy with colorful Kraton SBS modifieds! 
If you're nuts about color, high performance Kraton* SBS modified asphalt roofing products are going to 
drive you stark-raving mad! They’re available in a fantastic variety of colors from leading roofing materials 
manufacturers, so you get to pick the colors that are right for your low-sloped rooftops. And you get the 
performance you want at almost one-tenth the weight of ballasted EPDM for even greater design flexibility. 
Get in touch with the reality of Kraton SBS, America’s fastest growing asphalt modifier, by 

calling us at 1-800-323-3405. Or, write: Shell Chemical Company, Manager, Elastomers Communications, 
One Shell Plaza, P.O. Box 2463, Houston, Texas 77252. 


Shell Chemical Company 


Shell Chemical Company manufactures KRATON" rubber; the company does not 
manufacture roofing products. It makes no warranty, expressed or implied, that the 
manufactured roofing products shall conform to any minimum performance specifications. 
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Views 


Korean War Memorial 
As the designers of the Korean 
War Veterans Memorial, to be 
built on the Mall of our nation’s 
capital, we are disappointed in 
the account provided by Thomas 
Vonier in the August P/A News 
Report (p. 22). We have come to 
expect from P/A a level of re- 
porting which is serious, original, 
and thorough. However, Mr. 
Vonier's review suggests that he 
seems quite unaware of the con- 
textual, architectonic, and 
figural intentions and subtleties 
embodied by the project. He has 
not contacted any of us for an 
interview; had he done so, he 
would have discovered first that 
the Memorial was designed with 
a contextualist attitude based, in 
part, on framing views from the 
Mall to the Memorial and on 
view alignments from points 
within the Memorial across and 
along the Mall to other promi- 
nent locations: the Vietnam Vet- 
erans Memorial, the Lincoln 
Memorial, and the Washington 
Monument. Mr. Vonier’s refer- 
ence to our desire to achieve a 
“ghostly quality” with the eight- 
foot granite figures is quite accu- 
rate, but many other of our con- 
cerns and intentions—such as 
the symbolic and metonymic 
content of the forced perspective 
path, the trinity of white marble 
inlays, the red granite parallel, 
the gnarled sycamore stand, and 
the kineticism of ascension and 
descension—go unmentioned. 
Second, he would have learned 
that in addition to being faculty 
members in the College of Arts 
and Architecture at Penn State 
University we are experienced 
practitioners with professional 
identities, and we hope he would 
not have characterized us solely 
as “Penn State designers.” 
While we agree that, like any 
schematic design, this project 
needs refinement (refinement 
which we intend to provide), we 
believe that the Memorial design 
is appropriate to its place and 
purpose. With more thorough 
investigation into the project’s 
content and detail, perhaps Mr. 
Vonier will also begin to agree. 
Veronica Burns Lucas, ASLA 
Don Alvaro Leon, Architect 
John Paul Lucas, AIA 
Eliza Pennypacker 
Oberholtzer, ASLA 


Design for Landscape 

Thanks for the July 1989 issue 
on “Landscape.” Hurray for you 
and my friends! A bold issue 
that will endure for a long time. 
I hope the momentum builds. 
We (AKA: Landscape Archi- 
tects) need this journalistic pres- 
sure to remember design should 
always be spelled with a capital 
“D.” 

Tom Nelson, Landscape Architect 
Portland, Oregon 


Awards Model Credit 

The modelmaker for the award- 
winning West Hollywood Civic 
Center design (P/A, Jan. 1989, 
pp. 107—109) was GRI Models of 
Wakefield, Massachusetts. 


Eisenman Architects Credits 
For the Eisenman Architects 
projects shown in the October 
P/A (pp. 90—99), the following 
individuals should have been 
credited: Begona Fernandez- 
Shaw and Nuno Mateus, project 
designers, Banyoles Hotel; Nuno 
Mateus, project designer, Hous- 
ing Festival, The Hague; 
Richard N. Rosson, project ar- 
chitect, Carnegie Mellon Re- 
search Institute and Pittsburgh 
Technology Center; Michael 
Burkey (of Richard Trott & 
Partners), project manager, and 
Richard N. Rosson and Thomas 
Leeser (Eisenman Architects), 
associates-in-charge, Columbus 
Convention Center. An addi- 
tional client for the Banyoles 
Hotel is the Consorci Pel Desen- 
volupament de la Vila Olimpica i 
Parc de la Draga Banyoles. 


MEET THE 
NEWEST 
FAMILY 
IN TOWN. 


CLEARPRINT. 


XEROGRAPHIC MEDIA 


VELLUM = FILM ๓ BOND 


Call, write or fax for your FREE samples 
of Clearprint Xerographic Media. TODAY! 


e PLAN HOLD 
AH CLEARPRINT 


17421 Von Karman Avenue s Irvine, California 927 14-6293 


Toll Free: (800) 854-6868 พ In California: (800) 432-7486 m FAX: (714) 474-807€ 
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"PEERLESS" IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF PEERLESS LIGHTING CORPORATION. © 1989, PEERLESS LIGHTING CORPORATION. 


This picture shows the light from the Peerless 
Open Office Fixture. 


Look at the soft shadows and smooth, pleasant 
light on every wall, every corner of the ceiling, 
every work surface. 


Then think about what you don’t see in the 
photograph. Glare bouncing off the VDT 
screens, or any other surfaces— desktops, 
papers, telephones. 


Or glare from the fixtures. They re never brighter 
than the lightest part of the ceiling. Look right 
at the lens. You see a soft, crystalline glow that 
defines the light source and makes the light level 
seem higher and the room seem more cheerful. It’s 
a continuous line of light, never darkened by a 
shadow from a fixture join, lamp socket or ballast. 
There’s a whole new optical technology behind it. 


The technology goes 
beyond the lens, into 
the housing. All the 
optics fit into slim, 
graceful aluminum 
extrusions that can 
be extended out into 
clean, true runs of ซิ 

any length. The Peerless Open Office Fixture 


No other fixture in the world can light an open 
office so well. Ask us for a booklet called 
“Lighting the Open Office.” We'll send you photo 
comparisons and hard engineering data. 

The Open Office Fixture represents a quantum 
leap in lighting comfort. Investigate it, and make 
an effort to see it. 


re — — — อ eS — — 


ก ณา ดา. 
PEERLESS LIGHTING, BOX 2556, BERKELEY CA 94702-0556. (415) 845-2760. FAX (415) 845-2776 
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This enhanced polymer matefial is so strong 
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and corrosion-resistant, iti actually used 
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On the inside, Flexiframe windows 


tyoh may have thought 


— — 


Flexiframe windows oller a 


nice change from common aluminum. offer yet another revolutionary mate- 
They're made with a glass-fiber-enhanced rial you don’t usually find in commercial 


polymer, aversion of our Perma- Shield window. windows: wood. Our warm Ponderosa pine gives 


just ‘call 1-800-635-7500 and ask us for the name 


of your local Andersen commercial representative. 


Or you 
7 — 2 2 ö can write to 
So if you believed we just made windows for Andersen Com- 
homes, yo y never think of us quite the same again. mercial Group. 
For more information on using Andersen’ Box 12, Bayport, 
Flexiframe windows in your next commercial project, MN 55003. 


1989 Andersen Corp Circle No. 306 


INTRODUCING “SHOP? 
AN INNOVATIVE, GLAZED CERAMIC TILE FOR 
VISIONARY ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNERS. 


“Shop.” When vou specify ceramic tile, remember this name. “Shop” is durable. It features an extreme superficial 
hardness, the ability to withstand high abrasions and a total resistance to staining. Architects and designers 
can rest assured that “Shop” ts applicable to most interior projects. And “Shop” is beautiful, as well. 

With twelve standard designer colors, a wide range of sizes and special pieces, “Shop” offers an unprecedented 


level of design autonomy. For more information, call Tile Group Italia. Let’ talk “Shop.” 
5 8 


Tile Group Italia 
P. O. Box 616 » Elk Grove Village, Illinois 60009-0616. 708/439-6644 » 708/439-6876 FAX 
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COUNTRY FLOORS 


CERAMIC TILES & TERRA COTTAS from Portugal, France, Spain, Italy, Holland, Finland, England, Mexico, Peru & the U.S. 


For our full 
colour catalog 
send $10.00 (U.S.) 
to your nearest 
representative. 


ALABAMA 

Webber Tile Company Ltd. 
1067 Woodley Rd. 
Montgomery, AL 36194 


Ceramic Harmony Int'l. Inc. 
1015 Airport Rd., S.E., #204 
Huntsville, AL 35802 
ARIZONA 

Colonial Tile & Design 
7106 East 1st Street 
Scottsdale, AZ 85251 
CALIFORNIA 

Materials Marketing 

8110 La Jolla Shores Drive 
La Jolla, CA 92037 


Country Floors, Inc. 
8735 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tilecraft, Ltd. 
The Galleria, Space 226 
101 Henry Adams 
(Kansas) St. 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
Also in San Rafael, 
San Jose & Walnut Creek 


CALIFORNIA 

The Studio 

1925 State Street 

Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
COLORADO 
Materials Marketin 
852 S. Jason St., 
Denver, CO 80223 
CONNECTICUT 
Westport Tile 

175 Post Road West 
Westport, CT 06880 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Ademas 

721 8th Street S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20003 
FLORIDA 

Classic Tile & Bath 

3620 Silver Star Road 
Orlando, FL 32804 
Country Floors, Inc. 

94 N.E. 40th Street 

Miami, FL 33137 
GEORGIA 

Sandsy Tile Co 


init 1 


351 Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. 


Suite 227 

Atlanta, GA 30305 
ILLINOIS 

Hispanic Designe 
6125 N. Cicero Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60646 


ILLINOIS 

Hispanic Designe 

1309 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, IL 60654 
INDIANA 

Hispanic Design 

Fortune Park — Center 
8770 Guion Road, Suite J 
Indianapolis, IN 46268 
KANSAS 

International Materials 
4585 Indian Creek Parkway 
Overland Park, KS 66207 
KENTUCKY 

Studio One, Inc. 

508 Washington Street 
Shelbyville, KY 40065 
MAINE 

Keniston's 

269 Commerical Street 
Portland, ME 04101 


MASSACHUSSETTS 
Tile Showcase 

One Design Center Place 
Suite 639 

Boston, MA 02110 


Tile Showcase 

820 Boston Tpke. Rd. 
Route 9 

Shrewsbury, MA 01545 
Tile Showcase 

291 Arsenal Street 
Watertown, MA 02172 


ส ว กั ก ศิ ส ิ ต ร ร ก 


MICHIGAN 
Virginia Tile inia Tile 
2201 Telegraph Road 

ธิ ๊ วับ เ ต MI 48075 
Virginia Tile 
6575 19 Mile Road 
Sterling Heights, MI 48078 
Virginia Tile 

Stutz St., Suite 22 
Troy, MI 48084 
MINNESOTA 
Hispanic Designe 
International Market Square 
275 Market St., Suite 111 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 
MISSOURI 
Ceramic Tile Services 
1610 Hampton 
St. Louis, MO 63139 
NEVADA 
Nevada Tile Center, Inc 


433 Martin Luther King Blvd. 


Las Vegas, NV 89106 


NEW YORK 

Country Floors, Inc. 

15 East 16th Street 

New York, NY 10003 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Tile Source 

809 Post Street 

Greensboro, NC 27415 
Also in Winston-Salem 


OHIO 

Studio One, Inc. 
Pendleton Square 
1118 Pendleton Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45210 


The Thomas Brick Co. 
27750 Chagrin Boulevard 
Cleveland, OH 44122 


Tiles of Columbus 
1217 Goodale Boulevard 
Columbus, OH 43212 


OKLAHOMA 
Country Tile Design 
2309 East 69th Street 
Tulsa, OK 74136 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Country Floors Inc. 
1706 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
Tile & Designs, Inc. 
229 Spahr Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15232 
TEXAS 

Materials Marketing 
4109 Todd Lane 
Austin, TX 78744 


French-Brown Floors 
7007 Greenville Avenue 
Dallas, TX 75231 
Materials Marketing 
1909-F Hi-Line Drive 
Dallas, TX 75207 


TEXAS 

Materials Marketing 

3433 W. Alabama 
Houston, TX 77027 
Materials Marketing 

123 W. Rhapsody 

San Antonio, TX 78216 
VIRGINIA 

La Galleria 

4752 Euclid Road 
Virginia Beach, VA 23462 
CANADA 

Country Tiles 

321 Davenport Road 
Toronto, Ontario M5R 1K5 
Country Tiles 

5337 Ferrier, 

Montreal, Quebec H4P 1L9 


Also in Syd 
Perth & Adela 


„Melbourne, 


15 East 16th St., NY, NY 10003 (212) 627-8300 Country Floors 8735 Melrose Ave., LA, CA 90069 (213) 657-0510 
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PA News Report 


J. M. Pei’s Meyerson Symphony Center, Dallas. 


Pei’s Dallas 
Hall Opens 


The Morton H. Meyerson Sym- 
phony Center in downtown Dal- 
las opened in early September, 
with a series of concerts designed 
to show off the flexible acoustics 
of its 2062-seat Eugene McDer- 
mott Concert Hall. Designed by 
I. M. Pei & Partners with acousti— 
cian Russell Johnson of Artec 
Consultants, and built by con- 


tractor J.W. Bateson of Dallas, 
the center is a public-private 
venture built for an estimated 
$81.5 million (some 64 percent 
over the original budget). 

‘The Meyerson is meant to be a 
bold civic gesture: Dallas Sym- 
phony officials repeatedly called 
it a symbol of resurrection for 
the city, which is emerging from 
a severe recession that dragged 
local banks, developers, and oil 


(continued on page 26) 
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Design Conference 
in Finland 


The AIA Committee on Design 
continued its look at the topic 
“Synthesis: Architecture, 
Craftsmanship, and Design” 
recently by joining the Finnish 
Association of Architects for 
their annual International Con- 
ference on Architecture, Urban 
Planning, and Design, held at 
the new Espoo Cultural Center 
{1988, Arto Sipinen). Also par- 
ticipating were the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Architec- 
ture and the Finnish Association 
of Designers. 

The concept of a total work of 
art, “Gesamtkunstwerk,” formu- 
lated in the late 1800s, found a 
strong empathy in Finland. Suc- 
ceeding architectural move- 
ments, from the National 
Romantic Style at the turn of the 
century to today’s regional Fin- 


(continued on page 24) 


In Progress (p. 37) features urban 
reclamation projects by Bernard Tschumi 
Associates in Lausanne (above) and Queens. 


An Olive Branch 
for Peace Garden 


A design by architect Eduardo 
Catalano, inspired by an olive 
branch, was chosen unanimously 
from 930 entries as the winning 
proposal for the National Peace 
Garden to be built at Hains Point 
in Washington, D.C. Catalano’s 
answer to the open competition’s 
challenge “to establish a major 
symbolic expression on behalf of 
peace” in the United States over- 
comes the risk of triteness in so 
literal an approach. 


(continued on page 32) 


New Prize for Pei 

Penn’s Landing Plan 

A Pueblo Revivalist 

Colton, Calif. Senior Housing 
Swedish Workplace Conference 
In Progress: Bernard Tschumi 
Calendar 


Pottery House, Santa Fe, 1985, after 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Doing the 
Wright Thing 


Unbuilt architectural projects 
are a great legacy. They offer 
historical context, and in the 
case of speculative designs, pure 
architecture unsullied by client 
or cost. But some unrealized 
designs by Frank Lloyd Wright 
are proving to be a lot more than 
just an academic’s treasure trove: 
Los Angeles developer Charles 
Klotsche is turning them into 
finished luxury houses with the 
added cachet of Wright’s name. 
In the early 1980s, Klotsche 
approached the Frank Lloyd 
Wright Foundation—specifically 
his late widow, Olgivanna—with 
the idea of realizing some of 


(continued on page 24) 


Model of Peace Garden site: inspired by an olive branch. 
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P A NEWS REPORT 


Pencil Points 


Antoine Predock was awarded 
top honors by an international 
jury attending the Buenos Aires 
Biennial of Architecture. Predock 
took the International First Prize 
for his Arizona State University 
Fine Arts Center (P/A, Jun. 1989, p. 
65) from among 800 contenders. 


The recent New York landmark 
designation of the Seagram Build- 
ing “delighted” its owner, the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, but they came out 
fighting against the additional 
landmarking of the building’s 
most famous tenant, the Philip- 
Johnson-designed Four Seasons 
restaurant. They say that the re- 
strictions attached to the land- 
mark designation interfere with 
the landlord-tenant relationship. 


The AIA and the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation have sent a 
team of architects, architectural 
historians, and preservation 
specialists to St. Croix to assess 
damage from Hurricane Hugo to 
buildings listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places. The 
team will help determine what 
buildings are salvageable. 


In response to the less than all-out 
crusade against AIDS by the gov- 
ernment or the American public, 
the New York organization Visual 
AIDS is sponsoring “A Day Without 
Art” on December 1. Nearly 500 
non-profit institutions nationwide 
plan to participate either by or- 
ganizing events, lowering lights, 
or closing down; among them are 
the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, the Akron Art Museum, and 
the Museum of Contemporary Art, 
Los Angeles. 


The Waterfront Center awarded 
Top Honor in its 3rd annual Excel- 
lence on the Waterfront competi- 
tion to three Cincinnati riverfront 
projects. Winning entries were: 
Cincinnati Gateway by artist An- 
drew Leicester, Golden Valley, 
Minnesota, and Meyer, Scherer & 
Rockcastle Ltd., Minneapolis (P/A, 
Sept. 1988, p. 23); Cincinnati River- 
walk by Rogow + Bernstein, Los 
Angeles; and Bicentennial Com- 
mons at Sawyer Point by Glaser 
Associates, Cincinnati. 


Three designers are among the 
“25 Americans on the Cutting 
Edge” in Newsweek's recent cover 
story on “The Innovators”: 
Martha Schwartz of The Office of 
Peter Walker and Martha 
Schwartz (P/A, Jul. 1989, p. 56), 
architect/urban designer Peter 
Calthorpe (P/A, May 1989, p. 88), 
and designer-of-all-trades Bran 
Ferren. 


Frank Lloyd Wright 


shld ny TG 


Developer Charles Klotsche will build a version of Wright’s Boulder House. 


Wright (continued from page 23) 
Wright's unbuilt designs. After 
initial concerns over preserving 
the sanctity of Wright’s designs 
were resolved, the Foundation 
let Klotsche lease the exclusive 
rights to plans of the Pottery 
House, designed between 1929 
and 1941 for a couple in El Paso, 
Texas. The Foundation also 
stipulated that Taliesin As- 
sociated Architects be the archi- 
tects-of-record. 

Klotsche chose the Pottery 
House because it was Wright's 
only adobe residence. ‘Taliesin 
architect Charles Montooth says 
that it was not a complete design: 
There were three significantly 
different conceptual sketches. 
Montooth faced the task of de- 
sign development, which he 
likened to the job of an ar- 
chaeologist: “excavating a ruin— 
exploring what was in Mr. 
Wright's mind.” He calls the 
final design “inspired by and 
based on” Wright's original. Al- 
though Klotsche built the house 
in Santa Fe instead of El Paso, 
both men feel that the desert 
sites are similar enough. 

Now Klotsche and Montooth 
are collaborating again, this ime 
on the Boulder House, which 
Wright designed for Mr. and 
Mrs. Edgar Kaufmann for a site 
in Palm Springs, California. The 
house has three parts, roofed in 
copper and joined by glass pas- 
sages; itis named for boulders— 
found on site—that Wright 
planned to build into its footings. 
Klotsche again changed the site, 
this time to Malibu, which he 
says is a substantially stronger 
market, although he was very 
careful to preserve Wright's east- 
west orientation (and to make 
sure the new site had the 
namesake boulders). Construc- 
tion will cost about $1.25 million. 

Care tempered by entrepre- 
neurism characterizes the 
changes that Klotsche and Mon- 


an M. Korb 
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tooth have made in both houses. 
Size increases—to accommodate 
modern kitchens and baths—are 
handled proportionately (the 
same way Wright changed size, 
stresses Montooth). Interior 
finishes are chosen with the help 
of local market research; no 
Wright furniture is included 
because, Klotsche says, the 
owners want to “insert some sort 
of personal statement.” And the 
buyers are willing to pay for the 
privilege of that personalized 
Wright house: Klotsche expects 
to clear about $3 million on the 
Boulder House. 

Andrea E. Monfried * 


Norwest Center, honored for environmen- 
tal graphics. 


Environmental 
Graphics Awards 


The Society of Environmental 
Graphic Designers (SEGD) has 
honored 14 projects in its annual 
competition, which recognizes 
“excellence in the planning, de- 
sign, and execution of sign sys- 
tems and architectural graphics.” 
In this year’s competition, the 
first open to non-members of 
SEGD, 163 entries were re- 
ceived. The winning projects 
and graphic designers follow. 


Awards of Excellence were 
given for Solana, Westlake/ 
Southlake, Texas (Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill; see P/A, April 
1989, p. 65); Norwest Center, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota (Calori 
& Vanden Eynden/Pentagram; 
see P/A, March 1989, p. 74); and 
33 West Wacker Drive construc- 
tion barricade, Chicago, Illinois 
(Mobium Corporation). 

Receiving Honor Awards 
were The Stein, Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts (Daly & Daly, Inc.); 
Trattoria Dell’Arte, New York 
(Milton Glaser, Inc.); Hynes 
Convention Center, Boston (Jon 
Roll & Associates; see P/A, May 
1989, p. 65); The Boulevard, 
San Diego, California (Graphic 
Solutions); The Silver Diner, 
Rockville, Maryland (Mount & 
Company); Shea Stadium, Flush- 
ing, New York (de Harak & 
Poulin Associates); Asia Society, 
Washington, D.C. (Kiyoshi 
Kanai, Inc.); and Old Pasadena, 
Pasadena, California (Wayne 
Hunt Design, Inc.). 

Receiving Honorable Men- 
tions were the Rivercenter, San 
Antonio, Texas (Communica- 
tion Arts), and the Murray Hill 
Marketplace, Beaverton, Ore- 
gon (Gerald Reis & Company). m 


Finland (continued from page 23) 

nish Modernism, have all 
stressed the unity of the arts. 
The opening lecture by Finnish 
art historian Riitta Nikula set the 
background for Finland’s search 
for a national style at the end of 
the last century. Influences from 
French Art Nouveau, Viennese 
Jugend, and Richardsonian 
Romanesque were combined 
with forest and animal motifs 
from the rural vernacular into 
the National Romantic Style. 
Most important, however, were 
the handicrafts’ theories of Mor- 
ris and Ruskin, which “gave dig- 
nity to the vernacular and was an 
internationally respectable 
theory” that taught the young 
Finnish architects to value their 
heritage. 

The integration of vernacular 
tradition with Modernism, 
pioneered by Aalto, continues to 
be the driving force in Finnish 
design, as seen in works pre- 
sented by Antti Nurmesniemi 
(product and interior design), 
Irma Kukkasjarvi and Kristiina 
Nyrhinen (textiles), and Lauri 
Anttila (Minimalist art works 
based on forest themes). 

Architect Georg Grotenfelt, 
whose small-scaled works di- 
rectly employ rural construction 
techniques, warned of the loss of 
national symbols as the vanishing 
agrarian culture is replaced by 
an increasingly international 
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Cultural Center, Espoo, by Arto Sipinen, site of Finnish conference. 


urbanism. “Architecture is not a 
cocktail of impressions from the 
magazines,” he said, but must 
support and transmit culture 
through a deeply-rooted reality 
in social circumstances. 

The work of European and 
American architects and design- 
ers filled out the program. City- 
scaled urban park projects by 
Elias Torres Tur of Spain, steel 
and glass shop interiors by Eva 
Jiricna of Britain, and the com- 
plex conceptual methods of Wolf 
Prix of Vienna all described the 
intimate involvement of the de- 
signer in the smallest aspect of a 
project. Their European ap- 
proach, in contrast to the Fin- 
nish, is based more on total de- 
sign by the architect rather than 
a harmonious product by several 
designers. Projects shown by 
Margaret McCurry and Tod 
Williams served to contrast the 
differences between American 
and European professional 
methods and client relationships. 

A provocative lecture by Spiro 
Kostof recounted the failures of 
international Modernism, 
cautioned against the “exceed- 
ingly private communication” of 
Post-Modernism, and advised 
that architecture must be prac- 
ticed with a social conscience. 
His observations of architecture 
nearing a new fin-de-siécle were 
directed at the “liberating novel- 
ties” of today’s revolving stylistic 
fashions. The Finns, he said, are 
largely unaffected by “the cur- 
rent collision of design trends.” 

Bringing the conference up to 
date with trends in Finnish archi- 
tecture, Professor Juhani Pallas- 
maa reiterated that Modernism 
is integrated in the Finnish life- 
style, so that the issues today are 
not of architectural style but the 
effects of materialism on the 
culture. After a period of artistic 
decline in the 1960s and early 
1970s, Finnish architecture has 
revived in the last decade 
through an interest in the same 


early Modernist sources that 
initially brought the new archi- 
tecture to the young nation in 
the late 1920s. Gerald Moorhead ™ 


The author is an architect in Houston 
and is Contributing Editor of Texas 
Architect and CITE. 
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I.M. Pei. 


Pei Wins New 
International Prize 


It was hardly a surprise that I.M. 
Pei was named the first architect 
winner of a new international 
prize in the arts. Heralded as a 
complement in the arts to the 
Nobel prizes in other fields, the 
Praemium Imperiale, sponsored 
by the Japan Art Society, has 
bestowed $100,000 on each of 
six leaders in the arts world. For 
the field of architecture, the 
award duplicates to the dollar 
the Pritzker Prize, which Pei won 
in 1983. (But this new program 
can have as many as two architec- 
ture winners a year.) 

Other winners of the new 
prize were: Willem De Kooning, 
85, U.S., painting; David 
Hockney, 52, England, painting; 
Umberto Mastroianni, 79, Italy, 
sculpture; Pierre Boulez, 64, 
France, music; and Marcel 
Carne, 83, France, film/theater. 
The inclusion of only Western 


Europeans and Americans 
(neither of the two born in the 
U.S.) can be explained in part by 
the deliberate exclusion of Japa- 
nese during the early years of 
this program and by the estab- 
lishment of recommending com- 
mittees in the U.S., England, 
Germany, France, and Italy. 
Since these awards are for 
“lifetime achievement,” it is little 
wonder that most of the winners 
are elderly and some no longer 
very productive. The 72-year- 
old Pei is in some ways the ideal 
candidate, with 40 years of ac- 
complishment behind him and 
three prominent new works, on 
three continents, reaching com- 
pletion this year: the Grand 
Louvre in Paris (P/A, June 1989, 
p. 37); the Meyerson Symphony 
Center in Dallas (this issue, p. 
23), and the Bank of China tower 
in Hong Kong (P/A, May 1989, 
p. 43). And even though his firm 
name has recently been changed 
to Pei, Cobb, Freed & Partners, 
he apparently has plenty of en- 
ergy for future challenges. 
Since the sole architecture 
expert on the U.S. selection com- 
mittee was the critic Ada Louise 


Huxtable, a tireless supporter of 


Pei’s work, his American recom- 
mendation to the Japanese 
judges was to be expected. And 
who else in the world, after all, 
would rate such an honor? Look- 
ing over the list of those who 
have received the Pritzker, the 
Gold Medals of the AIA and 
RIBA, etc., one could find per- 
sonal favorites (there will be 
other years), but few as generally 
esteemed as Pei. 

These first Praemium Im- 
periale awards were formally 
presented October 27 at Meiji 
Memorial Hall in Tokyo. 


John Morris Dixon n 


New Master Plan 
for Penn’s Landing 


In what city officials hope is the 
beginning of the last episode in 
one of the longest running urban 
design operas in America, a new 
master plan and developer have 
been announced for Penn’s 
Landing in Philadelphia. After 
nearly 30 years of unrealized 
plans and false starts, it appears 
that construction is imminent. 

The latest master plan for 
Penn’s Landing, a 37-acre parcel 
of Delaware River waterfront 
bounded by Market Street on 
the north and Lombard Street 
on the south, is the work of John 
Bower of Bower, Lewis, 
Thrower Architects, a firm long 
associated with Market Street 
development as master planners 
of Market Street East. The plan 
is the winning submission to a 
hastily-called competition staged 
by the Penn’s Landing Corpora- 
tion this spring; a previous de- 
veloper bowed out of the project 
just before an Urban Develop- 
ment Action Grant was to expire. 
The winning development team, 
The Welcome Partnership, is a 
joint venture of Rose Associates, 
Inc. of New York, Asbell & Asso- 
ciates, of Philadelphia, and Ira S. 
Davis, also of Philadelphia. 

The strength of the Bower 
plan is its flexibility. It does not 
rely, as have many earlier 
schemes for Penn’s Landing, on 
a single monolithic idea or grand 
gesture. Rather, it seeks to knit 
together existing fragments 
from previous plans for the 
site—most notably the “Great 
Plaza” (a large, stepped, semicir- 
cular public park) and the Port 
of History Museum—into a 
coherent composition using 
phased construction. 


(continued on page 26) 
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Penn’s Landing proposal, with 52-story tower at right. 
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P/A NEWS REPORT 


Penn’s Landing (continued from page 25) 

Phase I, expected to begin in 
1990, is highlighted by a pedes- 
trian bridge at Walnut Street 
that crosses heavily-traveled In- 
terstate 95 and Delaware Av- 
enue, culminating in a “Crystal 
Pavilion.” The design of the 
“Crystal Pavilion” remains in 
schematic form, but early ren- 
derings depict a glazed atrium 
more reminiscent of Battery 
Park City’s Palm Court than Pax- 
ton’s Crystal Palace. 

From an urban design per- 
spective, the most contentious 
aspect of the new plan is the 
placement of a 52-story specula- 
tive office building at the ter- 
minus of the important Market 
Street East axis. Some Philadel- 
phians object to the location of 
any building at that point, al- 
though acknowledging the inter- 
section of William Penn’s origi- 
nal plan for Philadelphia and 
the Delaware River with a tall 
structure is likely to prove the 
right decision. One wonders, 
however, if a speculative office 
building merits so honorific a 
site and whether the chunky 
structure depicted in the Bower 
master plan can ever be given 
the grace and verticality that the 
site demands. 

In the end, the plan’s chief 
virtue may be that it can be im- 
plemented. Unlike New York’s 
South Street Seaport and Balti- 
more’s Inner Harbour, the new 
Penn’s Landing is conceived less 
as a permanent festival site than 
as an extension of the city to the 
water’s edge. After three dec- 
ades of often rancorous debate, 
it is a surprisingly humble aspira- 
tion. Donald Prowler a 


The author is an architect on the faculties 
of the University of Pennsylvania and 
Princeton University. 


Dallas (continued from page 23) 
fortunes into oblivion during 
the 1980s. And the gesture 
worked, at least partially: Dallas 
Symphony officers announced 
during the festivities that, with a 
line of credit from the Dallas 
offshoot of a North Carolina 
bank, they had raised enough 
from ticket sales and private 
donations to cover the associa- 
tion’s $43.2-million share of the 
Meyerson’s construction costs, 
calming worried city officials. 
The Meyerson’s spaceship- 
slammed-into-a-warehouse 
geometry was determined by 
two main factors. The first was 
the double-cube massing of the 
concert hall; this had been 
specified by the committee that 
hired Pei (who walked onto the 
scene after an earlier competi- 
tion deadlocked)—they wanted 


James F. Wilson 


Symphony Center's concert hall, with moveable acoustical panel at center. 


their new hall to rival the Con- 
certgebouw in Amsterdam and 
the Musikvereinsaal in Vienna, 
both high-sided shoebox halls. 
Pei decided early to set this into 
a broader base containing the 
lobby spaces and service areas. 

The second factor generating 
the design was the center’s loca- 
tion at the edge of a freeway in 
the partially developed Dallas 
Arts District. Pei decided to ro- 
tate the concert hall within the 
base, which sits square to the 
street front, presenting a wall of 
glass to the nearby Dallas Mu- 
seum of Art by Edward Larrabee 
Barnes (P/A, April 1984, pp. 
127—136) and the heavily used 
streets in between, while the rest 
of the building would be clad in 
Indiana limestone, like Barnes’s 
museum. The rotation of the 
concert hall shows in the form of 
the curtain wall facing the mu- 
seum, reflecting its figurative 
distortion in the skewed “conoid” 
shape, in which every glazing 
panel is unique. The effect is a 
building that is surprisingly cur- 
vaceous where it presents itself 
to the public. 

Inside, the resulting public 
spaces, wheeling against the cir- 
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Symphony Center lobby. 


culation path from the under- 
ground parking garage, are 
bright and seemingly infinite: 
Looking upward from the lobby 
past the circular balconies, one 
sees no two surfaces in the same 
plane. With its travertine floors, 
brushed limestone walls, and 
miraculously sharp-edged col- 
umns, there is all the dynamism, 
and a little of the anonymity, of 
Pei’s East Wing of the National 
Gallery in Washington, D.C. 
The center of the space, under a 
massive tied arch, is a ceremonial 
stair to the concert hall, reminis- 
cent of the stair in Garnier’s Paris 
Opera, which Pei used, with 
baroque churches, as his model. 
If the Meyerson’s lobby ex- 
tends Pei’s familiar Modernist 
grammar, the concert hall, which 
is given its architectural expres- 
sion primarily by Pei associate 
Charles T. Young, is something 
else again. With its deep-toned 
gridded wood walls, brass ac- 
cents, red terrazzo floor, and 
backlighted-onyx panels, all 
under a blue ceiling and a giant 
moveable acoustical canopy, the 
hallis part Wright, part Olbrich, 
part 1920s atmospheric theater, 
and a thorough surprise. Behind 
the scenes, the show is domi- 
nated by Johnson’s wizardry: 
Moveable concrete doors open- 
ing into a roof-level reverbera- 
tion chamber and fabric panels 
around the room create an in- 
tense, warm sound that had 
some concert-goers in tears. 
“We tried to give a sense of 
architectural order to the hall 
that Mr. Johnson had designed 
as optimal acoustically,” says 
Young. “When we disagreed, we 
gave in wherever a change we 
proposed would have had a 
negative acoustical effect.” Rec- 
ords show that disagreements 
were, in fact, frequent, although 
Pei has tried to downplay them 
in recent interviews; he still dis- 
parages Johnson’s initial design 
for the acoustical panel. (He calls 


it “The tongue.”) Even as the 
opening concert series pro- 
gressed, architect and acousti- 
cian sparred about the height at 
which it should be placed. Other 
adjustments may need to be 
made as well: At least one mink- 
clad patron has taken a very 
unfunny pratfall stepping from 
the entrance onto the steep and 
slippery orchestra aisle. 

In Texas, Dallas is the city that 
works: The money people and 
the politicians line up behind 
projects that other cities find 
undoable, and, often as not, the 
projects happen. Whether or 
not the Meyerson Symphony 
Center will make Dallas a cul- 
tural mecca, it is another monu- 
ment to a city that has been creat- 
ing itself from scratch for over a 
century. Joel Warren Barna * 
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University of New Mexico Library by 


John Gaw Meem. 


John Gaw Meem 
in Albuquerque 


John Gaw Meem wasn't the first 
to take the adobe, vigas, and tile 
from the Native American and 
Spanish colonial building tradi- 
tions and resuscitate them as the 
Pueblo Revival style. But in his 
long and successful career, 
Meem mastered the style, up- 
dated it, and purveyed it so suc- 
cessfully that he is often mis- 
takenly credited with its very 
invention. To honor Meem 
(1894—1983) and celebrate the 
University of New Mexico’s cen- 
tennial, the Albuquerque Mu- 
seum has mounted “The Pueblo 
Revival Architecture of John 
Gaw Meem,” the largest architec- 
ture exhibition ever to have 
originated in the Southwest. 
The 400-piece show opened 
August 13, and runs through 
November 19. 

As its title suggests, the exhibi- 
tion focuses on the Pueblo Re- 
vival work for which Meem is 
best known, although his firm 
also produced examples of the 
(continued on page 28) 


Long after everything else has gone to ruins, 
it’s worth noting that the entrance still makes 


a monumental i impression. ý ” 


oy Kawneer has a complete line of 
PE Sa, aluminum entrance systems, 
each a timeless classic in its own right. 
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1 Student Union interior from Meem exhibition. 


Meem (continued from page 26) 
American Colonial, Gothic Re- 
vival, and Art Deco styles. On 
ibit are original drafting ta- 
bles, tools, furnishings, and ar- 
chitectural details, plus draw- 
ings, plans, and photographs 
from Meem’s voluminous ar- 
chive at the University of New 
Mexico’s Zimmerman Library. 
The photographs are not mere 
records, for Meem hired Ansel 
Adams, Laura Gilpin and other 
first-class photographers and 
gave them full freedom when 
documenting his buildings. 
Born in Pelotas, Brazil, the 
son of Episcopalian missionaries, 
Meem worked as an engineer 
and banker until a bout with 
tuberculosis sent him packing to 
a Santa Fe sanitarium in 1920. 
Inspired by his artistic and cul- 
tural surroundings, Meem de- 
cided to become an architect 
himself and studied at the 
Atelier Denver, a branch of the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design 
in New York City. The success of 
Meem's first major architectural 
commissions, including the addi- 
tion and remodeling of Santa 


Fe’s La Fonda Hotel and the 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts 

Center, led to his selection as the 
consulting architect to the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico in 1933. 

During the Dey ion years, 
the UNM secured sizable sums 
for campus construction from 
New Deal programs. Meem not 
only enjoyed the freedom to 
design such masterpieces as Zim- 
merman Library and Scholes 
Hall, but also had tinsmiths, 
woodworkers, and other 
craftsmen at his disposal to exe- 
cute his designs. 

Although the exhibition fo- 
cuses on Meem’s UNM achieve- 
ment, it also considers some of 
the many private and ecclesiasti- 


cal commissions he filled from 
the 1930s to his retirement in 
1959. Indeed, Meem’s success 
was so pronounced that in the 
1950s and 1960s, Santa Fe and 
Albuquerque developers began 
copying the most superficial 
characteristics of Pueblo Revival 
when turning out tract homes, 
offices and even airports, thus 
turning a style that started out as 
a curiosity into one intrinsically 
linked with the Southwest. 

Sally Eauclaire m 


The author is a freelance writer and 
curator who lives in Santa Fe. 


Small Town as 
Urban Prosthesis 


The city of Colton, California, 
has awarded Joseph Valerio, a 
Chicago architect, the commis- 
sion to design 100 housing units 
for senior citizens. His proposal, 
first among 137 competition 
entries, fulfills a double role: It 
creates a micro-community and 
shows that suburbs can benefit 
from the dense development 
inevitable in San Bernardino 
County. The settlement com- 
prises the archetypes of the small 
town: a grid of streets, com- 
munal buildings, and residential 
blocks, compressed onto a single 
city block, itself a fragment of 
downtown Colton. 

Valerio wrote that an accurate 
re-creation of a traditional town 
center would have been fruitless; 
this center, he hopes, will pro- 
vide an urbanity valid for today, 
with models from the past recon- 
figured and rendered abstract. 
He set nine apartment buildings 
on two axes and modulated them 
with arcades, brise soleil, and 
pyramidal roofs. Common build- 
ings punctuate the settlement’s 


(continued on page 30) 
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It is not merely a coincidence that 5 
all architectural treasures are remembered 
for their entrances. ed * 
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An exceptional building 


deserves an exceptional entrance. 

Which is why Kawneer aluminum entrance systems 
are part of the worlds most mémorable architecture. 
They make a building extraordinary 
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craftsmen of contract furniture since 1850 


Buckstaff furniture 
combines all the fea- 
tures of comfort, du- 
rability, fabrics and 
concept most often 
requested by archi- 
tects and designers. 


Merchandise Mart 
Suite 10-134 
Chicago, IL 60654 

(312) 944-6958 
— 


Headquarters 
1127 South Main St. 
Oshkosh, WI 54901 

(414) 235-5890 


Here's how you can 
enhance the ambi- 
ence of libraries, res- 
taurants, clubs, of- 
fices and healthcare 
facilities. Specify 
Buckstaff. 


Buckstaff Showroom 
4220 Beltwood Parkway 
Dallas, TX 75244 

(214) 960-6228 
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Small Town (continued from page 28) 
gridiron and double as focal 
points for the surrounding 
neighborhood. 

Valerio used the street grid as 
a datum, showing that it can 
accommodate his eccentric 
buildings and the crowded de- 
velopments that will soon follow. 
By engaging his project to its 
context, Valerio fulfilled the 
second agenda set by the Colton 
Redevelopment Agency, which 
sponsored the design competi- 
tion. The CRA recognized that 
haphazard growth had despoiled 
Colton, and it sought housing 
proposals that suggested a new 
image for the city. To review the 
competition entries, four com- 
munity representatives joined 
four teachers and architects: 
Donlyn Lyndon, Robert Wel- 
lington Quigley, and Dana F. 
Cuff from California, and 
Hilario Candela from Florida. 
This panel nominated five firms 
for the final review: Miller Pollin, 
David Smotrich & Partners, the 
Kagan Company, Rick Erickson 
and John Campbell, and Joseph 
Valerio. 

Without qualifying the creativ- 
ity of Valerio’s solution, one can 
say that the lives of senior citizens 
are the design source for the 
architect’s project. Their day-to- 
day needs (the basis for the pro- 
gram written by the CRA) 
marked a series of rituals: from 
the apartment to the laundry, 
and then the garden, occasion- 
ally a visit from the grandchil- 
dren, or meditation in the 
chapel. From these patterns, 
Valerio configured a series of 
buildings in a new town for Col- 
ton’s aged. 

They offer Valerio a clientele 
that is rare today: a community 
that shares an address and a 
pattern for living. In return, he 
resurrected a place that is vanish- 


Joseph Valerio winning scheme for Colton, Calif. senior housing. 


ing: the traditional small town. 
On the scale of a single city block, 
this reciprocity works admirably. 
However, applying his model on 
a larger scale could be risky; 
common ideals and rituals are 
rare in suburbia. Valerio’s plan 
reveals an irony of our times: 
Perhaps the only small towns we 
can build are simulations for 
those old enough to remember 
the originals. Philip Arcidi a 


Swedish Meeting 
on the Workplace 


The industrial workplace faces 
design challenges brought on by 
the emergence of new technolo- 
gies and the global restructuring 
of the means of production. 
These issues and their influence 
on the technical, social, and cul- 
tural responsibilities of architec- 
ture and engineering were ad- 
dressed during a seven-day 
symposium held in Sweden titled 
“Industrial Architecture and 
Engineering Design: When 
People Matter.” 

The symposium, organized by 
the Conseil Internationale du 
Batiment and the Union Inter- 
nationale des Architectes, was 
held in Stockholm and Gothen- 
burg, August 27 to September 2. 
Funding was provided by the 
Swedish Council for Building 
Research and the Swedish Work 
Environment Fund. More than 
200 architects, social scientists, 
engineers, industrialists, and 
students from over 20 countries 
participated in an interdiscipli- 
nary and cross-cultural critique 
of the changing social and physi- 
cal environment wrought by the 
changing nature of industrial 
production. The extent to which 
the architect is conditioned by or 
can interpret and direct these 
changes toward positive social 


(continued on page 32) 


Artistry is what transforms an entrance from 
a passage through a building into 
a passage through time. 


No matter what 
design statement you're making, Kawneer has 
an aluminum entrance system 
to help make it immortal. 
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Swedish (continued from page 30) 
good was an ever-present point 
of debate. 

Given Sweden’s status as host 
country, a decided emphasis was 
placed on its exemplary socio- 
technical industrial culture. Par- 
ticipants in the seminar became 
acquainted with Swedish indus- 
trial culture not only through 
the symposium’s lectures and 
workshops, but also through 
field trips that ranged from 
small, high-tech “tele-cottage” 
industries to the Volvo factories. 

Swedish architect Ralph 
Erskine gave a broad presenta- 
tion of his work and philosophy, 
emphasizing that the architect’s 
main concern should be the pro- 
vision for human need over style 
and form. From the cardboard 
factory at Ostanfors of 1953, to 
the IBM-Gothenburg Complex 
currently under construction, 
Erskine’s work consistently goes 
beyond the socially responsible 
provision for people and takes 
great delight in the expression 
of form. Erskine closed by 
stressing the need for architects 
to focus on issues of quality of 
life over quantity of material 
consumption. 

Kenneth Frampton offered 
an insightful view into the politi- 
cal and cultural aspects of the 
symposium’s topics, noting that 
our reactions to modern indus- 
trial culture are still very much 
conditioned by a collective sense 
of loss of a mythical pre-indus- 
trial world idealized by William 
Morris. The contradictions 
posed by the division of labor 
are as much a source of aliena- 
tion today as they were in the 
time of Morris. This division of 
labor has led us today into the 
“technocratic trap” of the 
legitimization of non-responsi- 
bility. Frampton went on to em- 
phasize that the architect should 
not abdicate the scope of his 
responsibilities in light of the 
contemporary tendency toward 
specialization: “In our world of 
divided labor, one of the last 
figures to remain undivided is 
the architect. From this undi- 
vided vantage point it is essential 
that one should challenge con- 
stantly the supposedly value-free 
criteria that isolates issues from 
the end.” John Loomis m 


The author is an associate with KCA 
Architects and an assistant professor of 
architecture at City College of New York, 
where he teaches a design studio/seminar 
on the industrial workplace. 


Peace Garden (continued from page 23) 

Catalano, a professor emeritus 
of architecture at MIT, pro- 
posed a design that involves a 
system of partially paved par- 
terres defined by the patterns of 
seven olive branch leaves. These 
terraces, each planted with a 
ground cover, are to be sur- 
rounded on three sides by an 
elevated, tree-lined promenade 
that will extend pedestrian path- 
ways around the end of Hains 
Point. The promenade will serve 
as a balcony from which to view 
the entire setting. The pathway 
is intended to keep pedestrians, 
runners, and cyclists who circu- 
late around the southern end of 
the point from intruding on the 
tranquility of the garden itself. 
Not incidentally, this elevated 
path will also bolster the existing 
seawall, which is in need of re- 
pair; the swollen Potomac River 
has flooded the site several times 
in recent memory. The main 
entrance to the Peace Garden 
will be through a glass-domed 
gate structure at the north end 
of the site. 

Hains Point is a prominent 
feature adjacent to Washington’s 
monumental core. Due south of 
the axis between the White 
House and the Capitol building, 
within view of the Washington 
Monument and the Lincoln and 
Jefferson memorials, the wedge- 
shaped 12-acre site juts into the 
Potomac River. Part of land re- 
claimed by dredging begun in 
the late 1800s, Hains Point is 
arguably the last major monu- 
mental site in Washington. Un- 
fortunately, noise from nearby 
National Airport and Bolling 
Air Force Base will likely inter- 
fere with the intended tranquil- 
ity of the place; perhaps the 
dense buffer of trees proposed 
in Catalano’s design will help. 

Jurors for the competition 
were architects Gunnar Birkerts 
and E. Fay Jones, landscape ar- 
chitects Hideo Sasaki and Meade 
Palmer, urban design commen- 
tators Grady Clay and J.B. 
Jackson, sculptor Athena Tacha, 
and art historian Peter Selz. The 
professional advisor was Paul D. 
Spreiregen, FAIA, who served 
in that capacity also for the Viet- 
nam Veterans Memorial. 

The competition was spon- 
sored by The Peace Garden Proj- 
ect, a Berkeley, California, 
non-profit group. Funds for 
construction and maintenance 
of the garden, which will occupy 
National Park Service land, are 
to be raised from private sources. 
Thomas Vonier a 
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more ink. No refillable pen 
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ing paper, vellum, illustration 
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2%. Choose individ- 
ual pens, or conven- 
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seven pens. Marsmagno is 
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II 108 re 88 p. 65) Bernard Tschumi 
Associates is developing two 
daring— and quite different 
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ComfortBase lets 
feel like they’r 


Homasote takes underlayment into the 
Space Age. Our new ComfortBase is de- 
signed for carpet and other floor covering 
systems, and applies directly over con- 
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A pre-drilled epoxy 
coated aluminum wall 
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plugged and screwed 
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Adjustable foot with 
screw adjuster hidden 
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Cervin Robinson 


“Guardians of Traffic” photograph from “Cervin Robinson: Cleveland, Ohio” at the Clev: 


EXHIBITIONS 


John Gaw Meem 

This exhibition of over 400 
drawings, plans, models, and 
furnishings traces the evolution 
of Pueblo Revival architecture 
and documents the career of its 
leading advocate, John Gaw 
Meem. Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, Museum. (See page 26.) 
Through November 19. 


Peter Eisenman 

An exhibition titled “Snakes & 
Ladders” includes recent works. 
(P/A, Oct. 1989, p. 90.) Max Pro- 
tetch, New York. 

Through December 2. 


Jean Nouvel 

This exhibition of Nouvel’s re- 
cent work offers a chance to see 
some of the projects responsible, 
perhaps, for the enlivened state 
of French architecture today. 
AIA Headquarters Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Through December 3. 


Paolo Soleri 

A retrospective of unrealized 
single-structure communities, 
enormous beehive-shaped dwell- 
ings, and other visions by the 
Arizona architect are on view. 
Academy of Sciences, New York. 
Through January 28, 1990. 


Case Study Houses 
“Blueprints for Modern Living: 
History and Legacy of the Case 
Study Houses” documents and 
celebrates the highly influential 
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case study program initiated by 
Arts & Architecture magazine in 
1945. Full-sized reconstructions, 
drawings, photos, and models of 
the experimental houses are on 
exhibition. Museum of Contem- 
porary Art, Los Angeles. 
Through February 18, 1990. 


Edible Architecture 

This is an exhibition which 
brings together the respective 
talents of architects, interior, 
graphic, and industrial design- 
ers, and bakers. Drawings and 
baked realizations are to be dis- 
played; an auction at Sotheby’s 
and sale of “designer cookies” at 
Bloomingdales will benefit 
DIFFA. Steelcase Design 
Partnership, New York. 
November 15—December 12. 


Neil Denari 

Works, both built and proposed, 
by the Los Angeles architect are 
on show. Art and Architecture 
Exhibition Space, San Francisco. 
November 16—January 18, 1990. 


Cervin Robinson 

Cleveland’s Museum of Art com- 
missioned the architectural 
photographer to document the 
city through seasonal changes 
over a two-year period. One 
hundred gelatin silver prints are 
on exhibition. Museum of Art, 
Cleveland. 

November 22—January 28, 1990. 


Josef Paul Kleihues 

“Museum Projects” is an exhibi- 
tion that documents works by 
the German architect done over 


eland Museum through January 28. 


the past 16 years. Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr., Gallery, Cooper 
Union, New York. 

November 29—December 22. 


COMPETITIONS 


New York Police Complex 
The City of New York is sponsor- 
ing a design competition for a 
“state-of-the-art” police training 
complex slated for a nine-acre 
site in the Bronx. Six firms will 
be chosen for the competition 
from an open call for applicants. 
Contact Adrienne Bresnan, 
NYC Department of General 
Services, One Centre Street, 
New York, New York 10001. 
Request for Qualifications deadline 
November 30. 


Bronx Affordable Housing 
“Visions of Home: New Afforda- 
ble Housing in the South Bronx” 
is a national competition (open 
to architects and architecture 
students) sponsored by the 
Bronx Museum of the Arts. A 
$30 fee is required for the entry 
package. Contact Visions of 
Home Competition % Philip 
Verre, Chief Curator, Bronx 
Museum of the Arts, 1040 Grand 
Concourse, Bronx, New York 
10456-3999 (212) 681-6000. 
Registration deadline December 1, 
Submission deadline February 5. 


NGA Glass Awards 

Categories for the fourth annual 
National Glass Association 
“Awards for Excellence” include 
commercial, residential, and 


interior design with glass, 
craftsmanship, and specialty 
glazing. Projects completed be- 
tween January 1, 1984 and De- 
cember 31, 1989 are eligible. 
Contact NGA Awards for Excel- 
lence Competition, 8200 
Greensboro Drive, #302, Mc- 
Lean, Virginia 22102. 

Submission deadline December 15. 


Rotch Travelling Scholarship 
A stipend of $17,000, to be used 
for international travel, is 
awarded to the winner of this 
two-stage design competition. 
For eligibility requirements con- 
tact Hugh Shepley, Rotch 
Travelling Scholarship, 40 
Broad Street, sixth floor, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02109. 

Application requests due January 2, 
1990. 


Quaternario 90 

The Quaternario Foundation 
has announced Quaternario 90, 
the second biennial Interna- 
tional Award for Innovative 
Technology in Architecture. 
Contact Paolo Ceccarelli, In- 
stituto Universitario di Architet- 
tura di Venezia, Tolentini, Santa 
Croce 197, 30135 Venice, Italy, 
telephone 5221119/5237400, 
FAX 5200108. 

Submission deadline January 13, 
1990. 


CONFERENCES 


ASLA Annual Meeting 

This year’s gathering of the 
American Society of Landscape 
Architects takes place in Or- 
lando, Florida. Educational ses- 
sions, symposiums, and other 
events will be tied together 
under the theme “Space for To- 
morrow.” Contact Landscape 
Architecture Foundation, 4401 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., fifth 
floor, Washington, D.C. 20008 
(202) 686-0068. 

November 18—21. 


Architecture Film Festival 

The Fourth International Bien- 
nial Festival of Films on Archi- 
tecture, City Planning, and 
Urban Environment will be held 
in Bordeaux, France. Films and 
video tapes will be shown in both 
competitive and noncompetitive 
categories and as the basis for 
audio-visual forums. Contact 
FIFARC, BP 85, 33 024 Bor- 
deaux, France 56 52 97 88. 
November 30—December 2. 
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Deschwanden’s Shoe Repair, Bakersfield, Ca. 


p 


No matter what they look like outside, bus 


พ 2 - 0 — — 


In America, businesses come in all shapes and sizes. Nothing startling there. After all, these carpets 
But there is one thing most of them share: a strong offer the kind of tough, unyielding performance that 
preference for DuPont Certified Carpets. keeps clients satisfied. 
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ses prefer Du Pont Certified Carpet inside. 
So when you specify Du Pont, your clients comfort Go with DuPont Certified. That way, your clients 


level is apt to be a lot higher. And that can come in will get the carpets they really want. And the designs 
mighty handy when you're trying to sell a hot new design. they truly deserve. 


Du Pont Certified. The Carpets American Business Is Built On. 


Circle No. 318 on Reader Service Card Flooring Systems 
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| doors. Even two French 


NAME ONE OTHER DOOR COMPANY THAT 
LETS YOU STEP OUTSIDE THE ORDINARY. 


If youre looking for something Marvin: the latest energy-efficient 
a bit unique in a door, look to glazing options (including Low-E 
Marvin. We offer the broad- may glass with Argon), an 
est, most complete line of Optional low-maintenance 
patio doors on the market Clad exterior in four different 
today. colors, and tight, precise 
There are traditional weatherstripping throughout. 
wood and clad wood sliding All in beautiful, fine- 
doors. Terrace doors. Retro — grained Ponderosa pine 
thats been carefully se- 
( Æ] lected, milled and treated 
ua © to protect against rot and 
e i a iM it decay. And all with the 
RA fastest delivery in the 


door styles (in-swinging and 
out-swinging). 

Pick one you like and 
combine it with our side- $ 
lites. Or transoms. x S z | a 
your own custom divide youre ready to step 
lite pattern. The เซ ro f outside the ordinary, theres 
are virtually endless. % Pa | really just one next step to 

With all the design "1 / i take. Go to the phone and 
opportunities available, you จ | ซี dal us toll-free at 1-800- 
can design a door that will | ' 346-5128 (in MN, 1-800- 


| truly make your projects 552-1167, in Canada, 1-800- 
distinctive. 203- 6161) Or write Marvin 
You can even match Doors, Warroad, Minnesota 
the lite pattern you've 6/63. 
chosen for your windows You'll find its a step 
and make your entire home in the right 
that much more unique. direction. 


All with the quality 
you've come to expect from MARVIN DOORS 


Circle No. 341 on Reader Service Card 
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Sometimes overnight is 


gi ij 


absolutely, positively too late. 


We're not knocking the other guys, but some- 
times you need to get it there right away. The very 
same day. Today, not tomorrow. 

With TWAs Next Flight Out” delivery service, 
you're in business. 

Even as you read this, TWA planes are about to 
take off. We can make sure your small package is on 
the next flight out to any one of over 100 US. cities. 
And we'll deliver it door-to-door or airport-to-airport. 
Same day. Seven days a week. 

We'll give you our money-back guarantee and 
Frequent Flight Bonus miles, too (exciting details 
when you Call). 


We also deliver next day to Europe and second 
day to the Middle East. 

So for anything up to 70 pounds domestic and 
50 pounds international, just call the 800 
number It’s that easy. It’s not 
that expensive. And 
most of all, it's fast 
—very, very fast. 


1-800-638-7380 


For information or 
immediate pick-up, 
ask for Agent 226. 


Circle No. 357 on Reader Service Card 
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A Non-Unified Field Theory 


Halfway through construction, Bernard Tschumi’s urban park at La Villette 
can be seen as a courageous experiment in the reclamation 


of a post-industrial wasteland within Paris. 


Deidi von Schaewen 


By night, lighting inlaid in the paving surrounding a folly (above) reiterates the somewhat futuristic and resolutely urban themes of the park. 


REAMS have been written about Bernard Tschumi's park at La 
Villette. Touted as the first “deconstructionist” project to be built, it 
has been expounded at length by Tschumi in numerous texts, 
analyzed by theoreticians and philosophers from Princeton historian 
Anthony Vidler to the father of French post-structuralism, Jacques 
Derrida. But now, as construction of the $130 million first phase of 
the park has been completed, and Columbia’s Dean Tschumi 
launches into its second and final phase, La Villette has conclusively 
crossed the line separating rarified theory from implemented archi- 
and so moved from the stimulating province of the few 


tecture 
into the public domain: However inspiring the intellectual grounding 
of the park, ultimately for most people what is realized on the site 
is all there is. 

From that perspective, undoubtedly the most interesting aspect of 
ITschumi's design is its significance as an urban strategy for the recla- 
mation of a vast, post-industrial tract within the city boundaries. The 
125-acre site of the park, occupied until the mid-1970s by the 
slaughterhouses of Paris, is a paradigm of the problem that now 
besets many Western cities whose industrial base has moved else- 
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Parc de la Villette 
Paris 


BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF PARC DE LA VILLETTE 


ERED WALKWAYS. 6 GEODE THEATER 
7 ZENITH CONCERT HALL 


awn- 


A bird's eye perspective (above, 
left) illustrates Tschumi’s systems 
of points, lines, and surfaces as 
superimposed on the site. 11 is 
bisected by the Ourcg Canal, 
which connects Ledoux’s recently 
restored customs house rotunda 
to the west with the eastern sub- 
urbs. One of the chief axes, strung 
with follies, accompanies the 
waterfront on two levels (top). 
Another channel skirts the park’s 
northwestern boundary. The 
aerial photograph (above, right), 
taken in 1988, shows existing 


LLIE 5 MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 


NDUSTRY 8 GRANDE HALLE 


9 HOUSING 
10 “CITY OF M 


buildings, including Adrien Fain- 
silber’s looming Museum of Sci- 


ence and industry (commissioned 


by Giscard d'Estaing in 1979, 
gurated in 1986) and its geodesic- 
domed theater which dominate 
the park’s northern sector. In the 
southern part are the 1867 Grand 
Halle, now reused for temporary 
expositions, and the “Zenith,” a 
6,500-seat rock concert hall. Most 
of the point-grid follies house 
communal or commercial func- 
tions; the one at right, however, is 


solely a belvedere. 


where or become obsolete, leaving blighted wastelands for which 
new uses must be found. “It’s those areas that one has to reinvent,” 
Ischumi says. La Villette was the first project that on a large scale 
looked at those sites [as places where] you couldn’t be contextual. 
You had to start almost from scratch.” 


Given France’s powerful public sector and its socialist—and ar- 
chitecturally ambitious—president, it's not surprising that Paris 
should pioneer such an urban experiment. Factor in the French 
passion for philosophy, their romance with high-tech, and their pen- 
chant for what critic Peter Blundell Jones aptly terms “in- 
stitutionalized culture,” and you have the makings of the park. 

In 1982, Mitterrand’s government organized a competition for the 
overall design of the site. The program charged competitors to create 
an “urban park for the 21st Century,” and listed diverse commercial 
and cultural functions including museums, cinemas, restaurants, day 
care centers, video studios, and art workshops. In March 1983, at 
39, the Franco-Swiss Tschumi, by then based in New York, won the 
commission—budgeted at a whopping $200 million out of $1.5 bil- 
lion allotted all the Grands Projets—besting 470 rivals from 36 coun- 
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Ischumi's absorption in ways that 
technology can bear on tectonics 
and concept resulted in the strik- 
ing structure of the covered walk- 
ways, whose design was greatly 
advanced by Peter Rice (see box, 
facing page, and Selected Details, 
p. 135). Their joint fascination with 
apparently non-stable systems 
gave rise to the canted, seemingly 
unbalanced supports of the axial 
walkways’ 15-foot-wide cantile- 
vered canopies. On a pragmatic 
level, the number of posts was 
halved so that subterranean ducts 
from the 19th Century infrastruc- 
ture could be used for water and 
electrical lines. The north-south 
walkway (characterized by un- 
dulating concrete slab, top) inter- 
sects with the axis along the Ourcq 


Canal whose elevated walkway 
(facing page, bottom left) aligns 
with the bridge and follies’ upper 
levels. When it transpired that 
additional one-foot clearance was 
needed to allow fire truck access, 
the pyramidal suspension struc- 
ture and a small steel bridge were 
inserted to raise the ceiling at two 
points. Though Tschumi disclaims 
hierarchy here, certain primacies 
exist: At the meeting of the axes 
(facing page, top and bottom 
right) stands the most prominent 
folly, containing the visitor's infor- 
mation center and restaurant 
(layered plan and perspective, 
above right). To maintain its folly 
scale, the red structure is inter- 
sected with a banded granite-clad 
triangular mass (above left). 


ENEE 


tries. Other participants were awarded smaller building and land- 
scaping projects within the framework proposed by the winner. 

In response to La Villette’s location in the northeastern corner of 
the city, bounded by Paris’s Peripherique ring road on the east, and 
flanked by the blue-collar neighborhoods of the 19th Arrondisse- 
ment in all other directions, “our attitude was literally to consider 
(the site) as part of the city,” Tschumi explains. “For me the name 
‘park’ was always a bit of a misnomer. The 19th-Century landscape 
tradition in France is fascinating but obviously was not to be applied 
in that context.” Besides a sensitive edge condition to consider, there 
were several sizeable buildings already on the site, among them Ad- 
rien Fainsilber’s Museum of Science, Technology and Industry, and 
an original 19th-Century steel market hall slated to become an ex- 
position space. Others, like the dual-building City of Music by Cl 
tian de Portzamparc, a rock concert hall, and two housing 6 
of approximately 700 units were projected. 


sters 


And so, opposed to both Baroque formalism and the Olmstedian 
picturesque approach, Tschumi resorted to “deconstructionist” 
realism with its notions of cultural disjunction and dissociation, de- 


(continued on page 70) 


The Engineer as Artisan 
England has produced some of the world’s greatest engineers— 
ople such as Thomas Telford and Joseph Paxton 
its strongest opponents to the mass-production and mechanization 
wrought by engineers—people such as John Ruskin and William 
Morris. Peter Rice, the engineer who worked with Bernard Tschumi 
at La Villette, manages to combine the two. 
Rice stands within the modern engineering tradition of minimizing 
the number and size of elements (which, in Rice’s case, involves a 


heavy reliance upon tension rather than compression members) and 


Villette shows him at his most 

tures that he has designed for architects such as Richard Roger 

P/A, Aug. 1985, pp. 67—74), Rice’s d forms he 
Tschumi’s demand for asymmetrical structures from which walkways 


amic 


and canopies hang (see p. 135). Such structures mark the advanced 
front of modern engineering. 
But Rice also harkens back to the craft tradition of Ruskin and 


and some of 


a 


Morris. He bemoans our loss of control over the means of produc- 
tion, making architects and engineers passive consumers of mass-pro- 
ather than the active innovators of new technol- 
ogy. Like Ruskin and Morris, Rice calls for a revived pursuit of craft, 
and for a renewed involvement in the making (and revealing) of that 


duced components r 


which goes into our structures. But Rice offers a new twist on this 
old arts and crafts idea. Rather than reject the machine, he embraces 
it, seeing in modern technology the means to regain control. Just as 
information has become more accessible, so too can technology be- 
come more malleable, more customized, more understandable 
through the use of computers and automated fabrication methods. 

By revealing how structures are fabricated and assembled, Rice 
demystifies technology that is usually hidden and little understood. 
His structures do not just function; they 
ing the capabilities of materia 
question the presumed limits 
in what engineet 
that the way 


xplain themselves. By push- 

s and methods, he encourages us to 
of what we can do. Such is the irony 
Rice have accomplished. They show us 
to move forward involves going back to a very old idea: 
that we really understand only that which we make. Thomas Fisher m 


such z 
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A café folly anchors the apex of 
the park’s triangular “prairie” 
(facing page, top). Its logo is 
mounted on a warped, expanded- 
steel frame (facing page, left). In 
the background, the PVC/polyes- 
ter double skin of the “Zenith” 
rock concert hall can be seen. 
Originally considered a tempo- 
rary stand-in for a projected hall, 
the fabric and steel structure, de- 
signed by architects Philippe 
Chaix and Jean-Paul Morel, is 
likely to stay. The Grand Halle (in 
background, top), a surviving 
example of Paris’s 19th Century 
metal architecture, was designed 
by a student of Les Halles architect 
Baltard, and renovated by archi- 
tects Bernard Reichen and 
Philippe Robert. The folly in the 


foreground houses a first aid sta- 
tion on ground level, but chiefly 
it’s intended as a stage for open 
air performances oriented toward 
the meadow. Its “mill” wheels 
(now dry) are one of three water 
features that characterize the fol- 
lies in its line. Others include the 
cascade of water in a children’s 
folly (facing page, center), and the 
spiral-stair fountain of the folly 
placed in between (facing page, 
right). Tschumi designed several 
of the follies’ interiors, including 
those above. At left, one of the 
children’s workshop follies in 
which the flooring completes the 
geometry of the structure. At right, 
the video-oriented information 
center sited at the intersection of 
the chief axes. 
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(continued from page 68) 
rived from post-structural critical theories which had preoccupied 
him since the early 1970s. He proposed to lay hold of the land with 
three autonomous systems—of points, lines, and surfaces, corre- 
sponding to objects, movements, and spaces—to be superimposed 
on the site without an overriding order or hierarchy. 

In an expository essay published in Paris 1979—1989, a book docu- 
menting the French capital’s remarkable boom, 
Tschumi posited that “in contrast to the Renaissance or 1 9th-Century 


architectural 


spatial organization, the Parc de la Villette presents a variation on a 
canonical modern spatial theme, the open plan.” Thus, the architect's 
system of points is arrayed on a 400-foot grid that blankets the site. 
The points themselves are represented by follies, concrete- or steel- 
each 
a Neo-Constructivist variation on a 36“ x 36' x 36 cube, variously 
intersected with cylindrical, or triangular volumes. The industrial 
aesthetic, striking color, and “strict repetition” of the follies was 
“aimed at developing a clear symbol for the park,” Tschumi wrote, 
“a recognizable identity as strong as the British telephone booth.” 


frame structures clad with bright red porcelain-coated steel 


22 


Mauss Eso 


Peter Mauss/Esto 


Their functions, in theory, are interchangeable, adhering to the ar- 
chitect’s intent to divorce form from function, and from meaning. 
The system of lines, or movements, comprises two strong cartesian 
axes marked by covered walkways whose thrilling, seemingly unstable 
structure, developed in collaboration with engineer Peter Rice, dom- 
inates the park. One walkway, covered with cantilevered, undulating 
concrete slab, connects the park’s north and south entrances and 
features a bridge that crosses a canal en route. The other, also a 


covered walkway supported by a single row of canted posts, accom- 
panies the canal waterfront on the ground level. Its roof serves as 
an elevated path, which intersects with the north-south axis at bridge 
level. Elsewhere, over 70 mature chestnut trees were transplanted 
to form allées that border the park’s grassy “prairies.” In contrast to 
the axial movement afforded by these, a serpentine “cinematic route” 
meanders through the site, marked with blue terrazzo paving and 
dense shrubbery. The disparate lines intersect at various points, of- 
fering an enjoyable sense of discovery through surprising vistas, 
which allow visitors to reorient themselves in the terrain. 

As the curvilinear path weaves across the straight lines, amorphic 


= 


sections are created. These are the sites of La Villette’s sunken gar- 
dens, some already planted, which were designed by diverse archi- 
tects and landscapers. Rich in the play of water and vegetation, these 
gardens contain the moments in which La Villette comes closest to 
offering the respite of more traditional parks. Everywhere else, not- 
withstanding its broad lawns and delightfully unobstructed water- 
edge, La Villette rigorously denies such bucolic pleasures. 

Tschumi has often referred to his fragmented construction at La 
Villette as “the largest discontinuous building in the world,” and 
readily acknowledges its kinship to those objects, isolated in space, 
of Le Corbusier’s Plan Voisin. Beyond the pedigree lies pragmatism: 
The scattered follies and circulation network successfully encompass 
a vast area with low-density construction, and the multiple frame- 
works do well to accommodate existing buildings on the site. 

In evaluating La Villette, it is only fair to note that at this time, 
but 9 of some 30 follies are in place (four more are nearing comple- 
tion), and crucial portions of the walkways—those extending to the 


south and east ends of the axes—are yet to be built. All the same, 


there is a vacuousness to certain areas, especially those intended to 
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be distinctly urban in character, that is quite disturbing. Some of the 
lifelessness has less to do with Tschumi’s design than with the admin- 
istration of the park. The Grand Halle, for instance, has become a 
popular venue of trade fairs. For security reasons, three sides of the 
cobbled 
ilkway is robbed of 


glass and steel structure are inaccessible. As a result, a lo 
stretch between the halle and the covered v 
activity and interest. It is to be hoped that Christian de Portzamparc’s 
City of Music, currently under construction, will help to define the 
south entrance square, now barren, and often littered with the junk 
brochures spawned by the trade fairs. There’s less hope for the north 
entrance, where a hideous concrete desert fronts Fainsilber’s mu- 
seum. Even the new housing just completed there has the visage of 
an instant slum. It only compounds the problem that the municipality 
of Paris and the French government seem unable to agree on who 
should pick up the park’s maintenance tab 
locked; all could do with a was id only 
water features is operating. 

“Reality is fantastic chumi declares: It has forced him to refine 
his concept. “La Villette tried to do too many thing 


Several of the follies are 
one of three built folly 


” he says. Cer- 


7 


tainly the built project is much sparser than the wonderfully intricate 
competition drawings would have led one to believe. But Tschumi 
is right in that reality may correct that too. Now there is talk about 
erecting additional housing on park land. Loathe to admit as much 
in France, Tschumi is prepared to go on record here that infill 
housing probably won’t hurt the distinctive character of La Villette. 
(French politicians, says he, “don’t read P/A.”) 

From its inception, La Villette purported to invent new kinds of 
spatial and urban experience, particularly those that reflected the 
tensions and cacophony of city life in the late 20th Century. On that 
score, the park disappoints—ironically, it is not complex or c 
enough. But that is moot criticism: Tschumi would not be the first 
architect whose vision was diluted by reality. And it is doubtful that 
architecture can invent the program for such a large urban area. 


issonant 


Without doubt, Tschumi has risen to the challenge of conquering a 
problematic site. With bold architecture he has succeeded in creating 
a powerful—if thinly spread—framework. ( > that framework is 
completed, real life (with its unpredictable program and unruly eco- 
nomics) should be allowed to fill in the gaps. Ziva Freiman a 


Abamboo grove (facing page, top 
left and center) was designed by 
landscape architect Alexandre 
Chemetoff, in collaboration with 
Daniel Buren, Martine Renan, and 
Bernard Leitner. Sunken below 
park grade, its contours are de- 
fined by the curvilinear “scenic” 
path. Aluminum truss catwalks 
connect the raised banks. The 
garden boasts over 40 varieties of 
bamboo, set amid concrete irriga- 
tion canals, and near a climate- 
modifying thermal-mass retaining 
wall. Large-diameter concrete 
pipes cross certain portions, ac- 
quiring the presence of sculpture. 
Elsewhere, a stepped horticultural 
garden, similarly defined by the 
cinematic route, was designed by 
Gilles Vexlard. Besides an intri- 


1 
ae 


cate irrigation system, it contains 
the beginnings of a vine arbor 
suspended on steel poles and 
wire. A water, light, and music 
park by Alain Pelissier, composed 
of spray- and vapor-producing 
beams set in a terraced terrain, is 
nearing completion. Still to come 
are a palimpsest-like garden de- 
signed by Peter Eisenman and 
Jacques Derrida; housing by Aldo 
Rossi in the southern sector; 
hothouses by British architect 
Cedric Price, sited along the north- 
ern sector walkway, and an elec- 
tronic games arcade by Jean 
Nouvel along its southern portion. 
Above, a view of Tschumi’s un- 
fussy waterfront furnished with 
swiveling steel seats by Philippe 
Starck. 


Project: Parc de la Villette, Paris. 
Architect: Bernard Tschumi Archi- 
tects, Paris, New York (Bernard 
Tschumi, chief architect; Jean-Fran- 
cois Erhel, associate architect; Luca 
Merlini, Alexandra Villegas, Chris- 
tian Biecher, Marie-Line Luquet, 
design assistants; Ursula Kurz, land- 
scape). 

Client: French Government, Eta- 
blissement Public du Parc de la Vil- 
lette (Serge Goldberg, president, 
1984—1989; René Loubert, presi- 
dent, 1989). 

Site: 125 acres. Former location of 
Paris slaughterhouses with two pre- 
existing structures (converted into 
the Museum of Science and Industry 
and the Exhibition Hall). 
Program: Both phases: 30 follies 
(restaurants, cinemas, video work- 


shops, day care centers, bars, health 
clubs) totalling 186,000 sq ft; gal 
leries and bridge totalling 70,000 sq 
ft; landscape 70 acres. 

Major materials: prefabricated 
concrete, porcelain-coated steel, 
painted steel, aluminum, and granite 
(follies); steel structure, aluminum 
roof, prefabricated concrete slab 
(covered walkways and bridge); alu- 
minum catwalks, reused paving 
stone, blue terrazzo (promenades). 
Consultants: Colin Fournier, plan 
ning; Setec-TP, landscape; 
Tschumi-Erhel Architects Associés, 
interiors; Peter Rice, RFR, Hugh 
Dutton, Setec-Batiment, structural; 
Setec-Batiment, mechanical. 
General contractor: Société 
Nouvelle Coignet. 

Costs: $200 million (both phases). 
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Lindblade Tower 
Paramount Laundry 
Culver City, California 


A Different Drummer 


Two dilapidated build- 
ings are reborn for 
new uses as architect 
Eric Owen Moss moves 
into less fashionable 
Culver City. 


Lindblade Tower takes its name 
from the tower-like element (fac- 
ing page, bottom) that marks a 
point over the entry and near the 
corner of Ince and Lindblade. Im- 
mediately next to it is the larger 
Paramount Laundry Building (ae- 
rial view, facing page), a very 
dissimilar structure. On the back 
side of the Lindblade Tower 
(above, right), the Moss offices are 
clad in oriented strand board, 
with closely spaced steel reinforc- 
ing bars protecting the glazing at 
the entry. Each end wall peak of 
the existing corner building has 
been detailed to recall parts of the 
area’s historic forms. 


THE wartime needs of the early 1940s resulted in 
surpluses that remain with us today. Among those 
survivors are the many structures built to house 
various industries and support functions required 
by the military effort. Culver City, California, was 
the home of some of these activities and the build- 
ings they spawned, many of them now in disrepair. 

Architect Eric Owen Moss has given two such 
warehouse structures from this period new roles. 
As usual, Moss has created a strong and provoca- 
tive aesthetic out of what, in less skilled hands, 


could be inelegant formal elements. One part of 


the vocabulary, the clay pipe columns, has been 
seen before in his University of California/Irvine 
Housing Office (P/A, May 1989, p. 92), complete 
with the elbow bend marker column. Partly be- 
cause of the given elements, however, the 
similarities between the earlier project and this one 
are few. 

The two former warehouses are also dissimilar 
to each other. Both are on what is optimistically 
named (at least in this section) Ince Boulevard; the 
one at the corner of Lindblade is a 6000-sq-ft one- 
story block, while the other started as a 20,000-sq-ft 
building with a three-story volume. A parking lot 
behind the buildings serves them both through a 
driveway between them. Moss has used the vitrified 
clay pipe columns with cores of reinforced concrete 
on both buildings, and he has handled them with 
his typical irony and wit. Both buildings incorpo- 
rate existing, reused, and new components. But 
there, even in these two adjacent buildings, the 
parallels end. 


Lindblade Tower 

Paradoxically, the smaller of the two structures is 
the one incorporating the word “tower” ไท its 
name, because of the symbolic accent erected at 
the street corner it anchors. Although not a truly 
lofty element, the tower was created to provide a 
formal entry to both the building and the block. It 
is intended to signify a change in texture from the 
relative chaos of the neighborhood, the commer- 
cial streets, and the Santa Monica Freeway to the 


north. Its red split-face concrete block further sets 
it apart from the cement plaster walls of most of 
the building. Two separate functions share the 
facility, one a work space for a local film company 
with headquarters across the street, and the other 
is the office for architect Moss. 

The tower is a paradox in itself, being partly 
covered, partly open, at least visually; a portion of 
the roof is closed, and another portion is open to 
a skylight below it, located over the entry door. 
From the inside, this creates a dramatic sense of 
ambiguity between being inside and being out. 
Where the roof is open to the skylight, wood roof 
beams are covered with galvanized steel; the cov- 
ered section is factory-painted white steel. 

At the north end of the building, original wood 
roof trusses have been repaired and left exposed, 
and the roof is of modified standing-seam gal- 
vanized steel sheets. The gable ends formed by this 
higher portion have been selectively stylized to re- 
call elements of the area’s history. The signature 
clay pipe columns and their concrete cores along 
the west wall have been “cut” in half for the lower 
part of their height, and outdoor lights appear in 
the cutouts. The rear entry façade, marking the 
architects’ offices, is clad in 24-foot sheets of ori- 
ented strand board coated with a clear gray sealer. 
Closely-spaced untreated steel reinforcing rods 
form a protective screen over steel sash windows 
beside the door. 

For the film company, the program called for 
continuous spatial flexibility to arrange and rear- 
range areas for various activities and meetings. 
Power, telephone, and computer terminals have 
been located at close intervals throughout the floor 
and walls. A small, intricately detailed courtyard 
punctuates the space, bringing in light, and a 
glazed overhead door opens one whole side of the 
court for fresh air. For all of its individually com- 
plex episodes (and presumably busy functions), the 
interior carries a serenity brought about, at least 
in part, by very skillful attention to detail and the 
effects of light. 
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Todd Conversano 
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eristic Moss. Sup- 
for the tower roof land at 
ble locations; doors 
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s, and the lower portions 
columns are sliced in 


The space on the inside was 


intended to be as open as possi- 


ble, allowi า ๐ film production 


company to rearrange it endlessly 


to accommodate various meetings 


ties. Existing 
trusses in this area were repaired 
and retained, one of them disap- 
aring into a metal-clad volume 
cing page, bottom) which 
houses the restrooms and 
mechanical equipment. Beyond 
that is the open courtyard (facing 
page, top), with a roll-up garage 
door, opening up one full side of 
the court. At the south end of the 
court, the architects have devised 
a visually delightful assembly of 
s, pivots, and wires forming 
h could allow climb- 
form a soft screen. 


Project: Lindblade Tower, Culver 
City, Calif. 

Architects: Eric Owen Moss, Archi- 
tect, Culver City, Calif. (Eric Owen 
Moss, principal; Jay Vanos, associ- 
ate; Scott Nakao, Alfred Chow, 
Carol Hove, and Jennifer Rakou, 
project team). 

Client: Frederick Norton Smith. 
Site: corner lot, with existing indus- 
trial building, in an industrial area. 
Program: Renovate 6000-sq-ft 
existing warehouse into two units of 
office space. 

Structural system: grade beam 
foundation with poured in place 
concrete slab, split face concrete block 
and wood frame walls, wood trusses 
and roof deck. 

Major materials: concrete block 
and exterior plaster, 24-gauge gal- 
vanized sheet metal, prepainted sheet 
metal, oriented strand board, gypsum 
board, and concrete (see Building 
Materials, p. 128). 

Mechanical system: two gas-fired 
forced air units, four electric con- 
densers for cooling. 

Consultants: Gordon Polon, struc- 
tural; Greg Tchamitchian, mechani- 
cal; Mike Cullen, electrical; Steve 
Ormenyi, landscape. 

General contractor: Scott Gates, 
Kevin Kelley. 

Costs: not available. 

Photos: Mark Darley © ESTO, 
except as noted. 
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A segmented-arched window is 
one of the most expressive ele- 
ments of the front facade, and it 
pulls generous amounts of light 
into the front stair and hall. The 
three-story space (above) is one 
of two primary features of the 
building, the other being the lofty 
main area beyond the stair (facing 
page). This powerful space is fo- 
cused on the combination of a 
high central volume and the 
bridge that bisects its vertical di- 
mension. Taller concrete-filled 
clay pipe columns rise up to carry 
deep laminated wood girders, 
which in turn carry the bridge 
through cut and reconstructed 
truss chords. 
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Paramount Laundry 


By cutting the bottom chords of 
the existing trusses, the architects 
were able to run a circulation path 
through (above), connecting the 
segments of the third floor. New 
black steel suspension devices 
were constructed to restore the 
structural integrity of the trusses, 
and benches were included to 
allow impromptu meetings. Con- 
ference rooms enclosed almost 
entirely with glass (top, right) 
seem to float in the broad space. 
At the end of one of the laminated 
girders, some more inventive en- 
gineering created this sculptural 
method to connect into the wall 
(facing page, bottom). 


(continued from page 78) 

line of the bottom chord of the existing trusses. In 
order to allow headroom through the trusses for 
a connection between the east and west third floor 
additions, a four-foot section was removed from 
the bottom chords, and a steel tube and support 
hanger arrangement replaced them, to allow a cir- 
culation path between the two. This bridge and its 
support structure becomes the focal point of the 
impressive space itself, incorporating more of the 
clay pipe columns. Located on either side of the 
bridge are wood benches that take advantage of 
space between the trusses to encourage more casual 
conversations. 

As in Lindblade Tower, most of the space within 
the Paramount building was intended to be flexi- 
ble, to be outfitted as future tenants’ needs dic- 
tated. Two stairs were required to satisfy fire codes; 
and in some areas, conference spaces have been 
defined only by clear glass enclosures. Tenants 
Sussman/Prejza have not fully settled in. 


In Concert 

Although Paramount and Lindblade could hardly 
be more different in overall expression, the carry- 
over of clay tile columns and the use of sheet 
metal—sparing in Lindblade, prominent in 
Paramount—are key in making them into a joint 
composition. But the more important, and less tan- 
gible, tie is the unmistakable design dexterity of 
the Moss office. Both buildings exhibit a spatial 
and textural richness, again in quite different ways; 
both share a level of detail and care sometimes 
carried well beyond the level normally associated 
with the materials being crafted. 

While Los Angeles has nurtured many firms of 
considerable design reknown, none looks at a prob- 
lem quite the way Moss does, and few produce 
built work that mixes skill with audacity as success- 
fully as he does. There is a certain “Beauty and 
the Beast” aura to Moss work that inevitably ends 
up winning the hearts of most of us in the audience. 
Jim Murphy el 
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Project: Paramount Laundry 
Building, Culver City, Calif. 
Architects: Eric Owen Moss, Archi- 
tect, Culver City, Calif. (Eric Owen 
Moss, principal; Jay Vanos, associ- 
ate; Dennis Ige, project architect; 
Scott Nakao, Alan Binn, Carol 
Hove, Greg Baker, Dana Swinsky, 
Todd Conversano, Jerry Sullivan, 
Craig Schultz, and Isabelle 
Duvivier, project team). 

Client: Frederick Norton Smith. 
Site: mid-block 45,000-sq-ft lot in 
an industrial neighborhood. 
Program: after gutting existing 
structure, it was reconstructed for 
additional floor area and refinished 
to provide a main lobby, production 
and warehousing space, offices, and 
conference rooms. 

Structural system: existing concrete 


foundation, floor slab, and walls, 
with steel, wood, cast reinforced con- 
crete columns, wood trusses, girders, 
and framing. 

Major materials: custom integral 
colored plaster (exterior), brown coat 
plaster (interior), sheet metal, vit- 
rified clay pipe columns, birch 
plywood floors, and fir framing (see 
Building Materials, p. 128). 
Mechanical system: gas-fired 
350,000 btu/h air handler. 
Consultants: Joe Kurily, structural; 
Paul Antieri, mechanical; Mike 
Cullen, electrical; Steven A. Ormenyi 
& Associates, landscape. 

General contractor: Scott Gates 
Construction. 

Costs: $1.3 million. 

Photos: Mark Darley © ESTO, 


except as noted. 
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P/A Inquiry 
Life Care Communities 


PAA Inquiry: 


Aging in Place in the 1990s 


The concept of total life care for the 
elderly is undergoing extensive 
reexamination as new clients and 
new concepts break traditional 
norms in the industry. 


THE life care business is changing, at a pace that 
surprises even the most experienced individuals in 
the industry. New players have entered the field, 
bringing with them new ideas drawn from their 
original areas of expertise—be it real estate devel- 
opment or hotel construction. New approaches to 
life care most notably the concept of “assisted liv- 
ing“ have expanded the options available to the 
elderly, prompting many older centers to renovate 
or expand. A new emphasis on regional markets 
has shifted attention from the traditional strong- 
holds of California, Florida, and Pennsylvania to 
the Central and Southeast states. 

The current boom is demographically driven. 
The Census Bureau states that by the year 2030, 
the 65-plus population will double from 31 million 
to 65 million. Today, only about 2 percent of that 
population live in total life care centers. Signifi- 
cantly, however, life care residents live about 20 
percent longer than the elderly population at large, 
and the life style and services they enjoy have be- 
come the standards by which all forms of elderly 
care are judged. 

The concept of total life care itself has its origins 
in Quaker communities established in Pennsyl- 
vania several decades ago. The type is defined by 
a community contract, as well as architectural de- 
sign issues. Thus one definition offered in Continu- 
ing Care Retirement Communities: Political, Social, and 
Financial Issues (Haworth, 1986) states that “a life 
care community is a long-term care alternative pro- 
viding a package of services, including housing, 
health care, and social services, to the elderly. More 
specifically, a CCRC (1) provides independent liv- 
ing units, either apartments, rooms or cottages; (2) 
guarantees a range of health care and social serv- 
ices, which may include intermediate or skilled 
nursing care, usually available on the premises; (3) 
requires some type of prepayment, generally an 
entrance fee and/or monthly fees; and (4) offers a 
contract that lasts for more than one year or for 
life and that describes the service obligations of the 
community and financial obligations of residents.” 

That last phrase is the clincher. Life care is an 
elective arrangement not typically covered by in- 
surance or government benefits. Those who live in 
life care communities are those who can afford to 
do so. “The CCRC is thought of among profession- 
als as the Cadillac of long-term care,” says Victor 


Regnier, an associate professor in architecture and 
gerontology at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. And yet, argues Deborah Cloud of the Amer- 
ican Association of Homes for the Aging, life care 
communities are “not out of reach of the middle- 
class. This is by no means purely an upper income 
option any more,” she maintains. AAHA’s new 
long-term healthcare insurance program is one of 
several new measures designed to make continual 
care more affordable to all who need or want it. 

It is the buying power of AAHA’s traditional 
constituency—middle class elderly Americans— 
that has drawn new players from the commercial 
worlds of hospitality or real estate to the tradition- 
ally nonprofit arena of life care. While nonprofit 
sponsors still operate over 95 percent of all life 
care communities, most are small, local operations. 
Thus it would be easy for “outsiders” to capture 
the lead in life care and, by sheer volume of con- 
struction, change the balance of the business. The 
Marriott Corporation, for example, is now de- 
veloping a prototype which it plans to implement 
nationwide. In the 20 months since it entered the 
field, the Hyatt Corporation has completed five life 
care centers, more than most nonprofit sponsors 
will ever build. Other new players from the real 
estate business—among them Trammel Crow and 
Lincoln Properties’ subsidiary, Linpro—are 
equally ambitious, although their commitment to 
the field, strong now when the office market is 
weak, may not stand the test of time. 

Indeed, many observers question the commit- 
ment of for-profit life care providers. “We view the 
for-profit developments with some concern,” says 
Cloud. “Stability is not a customary feature of the 
commerical sector.” On the other hand, for-profit 
developers are only the latest arrivals on a scene 
that was already changing. Architects experienced 
in the life care field, for example, speak of new 
middle men, from development consultants to 
facility operators, who can facilitate the process— 
or separate designer from end user and reshape 
the parameters of the program to reflect economic 
goals, not social or individual needs. Some of the 
new for-profit developments have dispensed with 
the life care contract altogether, operating instead 
on the condominium model and thereby changing 
the very definition of life care. 


Photos: Matt Wargo 


COMMONS BUILDING AND CAMPANILE 


SECOND FLOOR, COMMONS /HEALTH CENTER 


CAMPUS PLAN 
Although The Quadrangle in 
Haverford, Pennsylvania is one of 
the first life care ventures under- 
taken by the Marriott Corporation, 
its relatively low key, traditional 
campus plan owes more to the 
Quaker group that initiated the 
project ten years ago. Nevertheless, 
the few changes made by the hotel 
chain are telling: According to Gil 
Rosenthal, partner in charge of 
project design for Wallace Roberts 
Todd, Philadelphia, Marriott re- 
quired that corridors connecting 
the 309 apartments to the commons 


building be enclosed, a move that 
counters the fresh-air approach to 
life care typical of the Society of 
Friends. Moreover, Marriott tied 
the 36 assisted living units to the 
43-bed skilled care facility, instead 
of linking them to the residential 
portion of the project, as the Quak- 
ers had planned. The organization 
of units in loose quadrangles owes 
much to the nearby campus of 
Haverford College, while the archi- 
tecture itself is a much simplified 
version of the manor house at the 
center of Quadrangle’s 67-acre 
campus. 
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Life Care Communities 


HIGH-RISE 

Set on a tight 1.5-acre site between 
new office buildings, the Marriott 
Jefferson in Arlington, Virginia, 
could be considered a prototype for 
urban life care. AAHA statistics 
suggest that high-rise life care may 
be slightly more conducive to the 
notion of “aging in place” than the 
traditional campus where residents 
are typically moved at least once. 
But, warns Glen Tipton, partner in 
charge of the Jefferson’s design for 


MODEL OF MARRIOTT JEFFERSON 


Cochran, Stephenson & Donker- 
voet, Baltimore, the increased com- 
plexity of a high-rise runs from 
fire-safety concerns to the question 
of whether apartment elevators 
should bypass nursing floors. The 
Jefferson stacks 325 one- and two- 
bedroom apartments atop 57 assist- 
ed living and 31 skilled care units, 
together with the usual congregate 
facilities and three levels of under- 
ground parking. 


WEST-EAST SECTION 


From Health Care to Hospitality 

The notion of “catered living” has supplemented— 
or some would say supplanted—that of “continual 
care,” long the raison d’être of life care communities. 
Although Marriott and Hyatt are providing for 
assisted living and nursing care either on site or 
through arrangements with existing local facilities, 
their marketing downplays the traditional selling 
point for total life care communities, namely the 
continuum of care that extends from independent 
living through assisted living to skilled nursing. In- 
stead, they market a hotel environment, accentuat- 
ing services such as laundry, maids, etc. And 
they’ve added a few perks drawn directly from the 
hotel business. Hyatt, for example, will provide pri- 
vate dining, using the resident’s linen, china, and 
silver if desired, and guest apartments are available 
for overnight visitors. 

The shift in emphasis from health care to hospi- 
tality is having an impact not only on the services 
offered but on the architectural envelope in which 
they are provided. Take for example the Winter- 
garden, Hyatt’s contribution to total life care. “We 
make the Wintergarden a focus area, like atriums 
in our hotels,” says Ron Kollar, assistant vice pres- 
ident of planning for Classic Residences, a sub- 
sidiary of Hyatt headed by Penny Pritzker and 
dedicated to life care construction. “We put events 
there like coffeeshops, and they become cross- 
roads, so that Suzy runs into Jane and that commu- 
nity spirit is fostered.” Hyatt’s attitude towards unit 
design is similar. “We want a warm, intimate, resi- 
dential feeling, not just an endless corridor of 
rooms,” says Kollar. 
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tion hits at the essential paradox of the life care 
community, one which applies to for-profit and 
nonprofit developments alike. Is it a nursing home 
with apartments attached, or a townhome develop- 
ment geared to the elderly? Is its model the cen- 
tralized hospital or the suburban subdivision? 

Life care’s great strength has been its ability to 
mix models. Yet, from the standpoint of zoning 
and building codes and requirements, that very 
hybrid nature is the source of much frustration. A 
case in point is the assisted living unit, considered 
by many to be the most significant new develop- 
ment in life care design. An outgrowth of the no- 
tion of personal or in-home care, the ALU bridges 
the gap between independent living and skilled 
nursing, serving those who are somewhat frail and 
may need assistance in dressing, eating, bathing, 
and other daily functions. 

The regulatory problems of the ALU depend 
upon who’s building them—and where. If these 
units are attached to a nursing facility on site, says 
Regnier, then they are typically required to meet 
standard nursing home regulations. If, on the 
other hand, they are conceived as part of a residen- 
tial development—on one floor of an apartment 
building, say—then they escape those potentially 
onerous requirements. While the distinction seems 
minor, consider the difference a few extra inches 
can make. “This regulatory issue is really insidi- 
ous,” says Regnier. “If you change the props— 
eight-foot corridors instead of the usual six, and 
forty-four inch entry doors—you are making a 
nursing home.” 

The key word is residential, for Kollar’s descrip- 


RENDERING OF TEANECK CLASSIC RESIDENCE BY HYATT 


SUBURB HOTEL 
Developed by the Hyatt Corpora- 
tion with Forest Cities Enterprises 
of Cleveland, the Classic Residence 
in Teaneck, New Jersey, is the hotel 
chain’s flagship for life care. The 
$30-million, 223-unit rental com- 
plex occupies a 5.4-acre site ona 
former college campus. Although 
the configuration of the L-shaped 
wings was set before Hyatt took 
over the site, which had been zoned 
for elderly housing, the architects 
Jude T. Fusco Associates of South- 
field, Michigan, and interior 
designers Culpepper McAuliffe & 
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URBAN HOTEL 
Although its vast atrium echoes the 
signature element of Hyatt hotels, 
the Classic Residence by Hyatt in 
Dallas is something of an anomaly 
in the hotel’s fledgling life care 
division. Eager to get into the life 
care business as fast as possible, 
Hyatt bought and converted a four- 
year-old luxury apartment building 
on Dallas’s North Central Express- 
way. While the building’s unusually 
large units and generous lobby 
made adaptive reuse possible, the 
atrium proved problematic. “It’s 


Meaders of Atlanta were able to 
completely redesign the central 
common building. This “manor 
house” departs from the life care 
norm in its organization as a series 
of rooms that residents move 
through, as opposed to the usual 
corridor arrangement. The plan, 
says James Culpepper, more closely 
approximates a residence, a feeling 
that is reinforced by careful choice 
of interior finishes. Seventeen as- 
sisted living units are located on the 
ground floor of one wing, and 45 
units have been reserved for moder- 
ate-income Teaneck residents. 
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more commercially than residen- 
tially scaled,” says project head 
James Culpepper of Culpepper 
McAuliffe & Meaders. In addition, 
says Culpepper, the atrium made it 
impossible to include assisted living 
units, which require visual access 
from a central station. The complex 
lacks any skilled nursing facility, 
although Ron Kollar of Hyatt says 
the company plans to make arrange- 
ments with a nearby facility, thereby 
guaranteeing continual care for 
those who want it. 
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FROM FOREGROUND: SKILLED NURSING, COMMONS, GARDEN APTS, VILLAS AT LEFT REAR 


DENSE CAMPUS 
Now beginning phased occupancy, 
the $34-million White Horse Vil- 
lage in Edgmont Township, Dela- 
ware County, Pennsylvania, is in 
many ways a classic late-1980s life 
care center. As defined by life care 
programmers Oberfest Associates, 
and designed by Bower Lewis 
Thrower/Architects, both of Phila- 
delphia, for the Longwood Group, 
the Village fills its 84-acre site with 
a mid-rise medical building that 
houses 57 beds in skilled nursing 
and 40 assisted care units; a one- 
story commons building attached to 
T-shaped apartment buildings that 
house a total of 102 two-bedroom, 
one-bedroom and studio units; and 
four clusters of garden apartments 
totaling 80 one-bedroom units. The 
scheme, BLT’s first life care center, 
departs from the norm in its collec- 
tion of four villa clusters. Where 
the traditional campus plan of the 
late 1970s and early 1980s would 
have distributed independent living 
units in a more informal plan, these 
116 two-bedroom semi-detached 
units, some of which have attached 
carports, are grouped around cen- 
tral courtyards, engendering a 
strong sense of neighborhood that 
is appropriate to this higher-density 
development. 


New Sites and Solutions 

Life care facility site plans, too, have grown increas- 
ingly sophisticated in response to more complex 
programs and more difficult sites. The stand-alone 
campus in a rural setting that was all but de rigeur 
in the 1970s and early 1980s is far less common 
today. The shift to suburban and urban sites is in 
part a reflection of economic reality as land values 
continue to rise. Marriott’s short history is illustra- 
tive: While the chain’s first major life care center, 
the Quadrangle, occupies a 67-acre site in rural 
Pennsylvania, the company is now concentrating 
on sites that average 7 acres, says Quadrangle’s 
project architect Gil Rosenthal of Wallace Robert 
Todd (page 85). 

But the shift to suburb or city also signifies the 
industry’s recognition that transplanting the eld- 
erly to remote rural campuses may do more harm 
than good. The strongest market for any life care 
facility is most likely drawn from its immediate sur- 
roundings. Regionalism is very much in, and the 
architecture of the newest centers reflects that 
urge. Thus the Quadrangle draws on the architec- 
ture of nearby Haverford College, whose alumni 
are a targeted market, while a facility planned for 
Maryland echoes Annapolis (page 91). 

Chief among the new models is an old one—the 
small town (pages 90-91). The planned town of 
Seaside (P/A, July 1985, pp. 111—118; May 1989, 
pp. 86-87) has influenced life care communities 
with predictably uneven results. And yet, in spite 
of the speed with which the “new old town” can 
be rendered banal, it remains a compelling and 
logical image for life care, one which can accommo- 
date denser development while also furthering the 


VILLA UNITS WITH ATTACHED CARPORTS 


VILLA CLUSTER AROUND COMMON COURT 


concept of community. Common functions—from 
the beauty parlor to the games room to the podia- 
trist’s office—act as a “town center.” Rethinking 
the “bungalow” as a “townhome” transforms the 
living units from a random collection of cottages 
into a coherent neighborhood. 

But the stumbling block that has prevented the 
real revival of small towns in suburban America 
likewise lurks in life care. Contemporary codes 
rarely permit the complex mix of functions that is 
the very essence of small town life. Cochran, 
Stephenson & Donkervoet, Architects, for exam- 
ple, have already confronted this conundrum at 
Crab Creek, where they want to revive the notion 
of apartments over the store. And the idea of open- 
ing up life care facilities to the surrounding com- 
munity—a move which would give the idea of 
building a town center reality—raises a host of new 
regulatory concerns, starting, predictably, with the 
problem of parking. 

Thus regulations conspire to keep the elderly 
isolated, in spite of substantial research that urges 
the opposite. And yet the notion of integrating life 
care facilities into their communities continues to 
win advocates. According to Regnier, some 20 per- 
cent or more of life care facilities run day care 
centers—for the young as well as the old. Others 
have opened their kitchens to local meals-on- 
wheels organizations, or turned over their meeting 
rooms to the local Boy Scout troop. Says Regnier, 
It's not just a matter of providing services to 
people who can pay for them, but of helping a 
community solve its problems.” Here, beyond both 
health care and hospitality, lies the leading edge 
of life care. Daralice D. Boles พ 
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RURAL RETREAT 
Although it accommodates only 30 
residents, the St. Clement Health 
Center is a complete life care center, 
serving not only active elderly but 
those requiring constant medical 
care. The $3.5-million facility was 
designed by The Pearce Corpora- 
tion of St. Louis to house retired 
members of a missionary publish- 
ing order and occupies a portion of 
the monastery grounds. According 
to George Nikolajevich, the princi- 
pal in charge of design, the archi- 
tects considered an atrium plan but 
abandoned it in favor of a scheme 
that opens to the rural landscape. 
The resulting radial residential 
wings are organized around a cen- 
tral nurses’ station and chapel. The 
entrance atrium is treated as an 
indoor street where residents take 
their exercise in winter. Repetitive 
sleeping cells are individuated 
through varied window sizes and 
combinations. 
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Life Care Communities 


SUBURB 

The initial phase of Harris Retire- 
ment Village in Harris, New York, 
developed by the community hospi- 
tal and a private developer, will 
include 200 owner-occupied dwell- 
ings on a 35-acre site adjacent to the 
hospital, which will supply “a la 
carte” medical care, a meals pro- 
gram, and fong-term-nursing care | 
in one wing. As designed by David | 
Smotrich & Partners, New York, | 
townhouses and terrace units fill a 
simple block plan. The terrace units \ 
are scaled-down clapboard cottages \ 
with two stacked flats—both entered 

at grade. Elements of New England 
small towns, including main street V 
and the village green, are evident in \ 
the first phase. Achieving a com- 

plete town—and avoiding a subdivi- 
sion—depends upon execution of 

all 1000 units together with com- 

mercial spaces planned along the 

main street. 


SITE PLAN, PHASE ONE 
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URBAN INFILL 
The notion of incorporating a 150- 
unit/85-bed life care facility into the 
existing town fabric guided Coch- 
ran, Stephenson & Donkervoet of 
Baltimore in the design of Park 
Village in Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania. Surrounded by single-family 
houses, a church, and a historic 
park, the interconnected low-rise 
apartments and nursing building 
take their architectural cues from 
an existing Italianate hotel dating 
from the mid-1800s, which will be 
converted to house one and two- 
bedroom units, a dining hall, and 
other community facilities. 
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SMALL TOWN 

Plans for Crab Creek, a combination 
life care complex and active adult 
community near Annapolis on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore, reflect 
not only the increasing density of 
life care developments but their 
new role model, the American small 
town. The two portions of the pro- 
gram are treated as separate but 
equal elements on the 110-acre site. 
Residents of both mingle in a town 
center where common facilities— 
such as a beauty salon, doctors’ 
offices, café and post office—are 
treated as store fronts along a main 
square with apartments above. The 
health center with its 120 nursing 
beds is set apart in an arrangement 
that reflects marketing realities. 
“People want to know nursing care 
is available, but they don’t want to 
see it every day,” says Glen Tipton, 
principal in charge for project ar- 
chitects Cochran, Stephenson & 
Donkervoet, Baltimore. The archi- 
tects and their client the Leimbach 
Development Corporation hope to 
open the town center to the sur- 
rounding community. Tipton wor- 
ries, however, that zoning codes, 
which typically enforce the segrega- 
tion of uses, will not permit the kind 
of integrated community they are 
envisioning. 
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Hewitt Associates Buildings 
Connecticut and Illinois 


Chicago Players, Home and Away 


Chicago architects Krueck & Olsen apply their subtle geometries and colors 
in their first nonresidential structures, two widely separated office buildings 


for the same Chicago client. 


SINCE its founding in 1980, the firm of Krueck & Olsen has been 
known mainly for an extraordinary, AlA-Honor-Award-winning 
house (P/A, Dec. 1981, pp. 62—67) and a series of high-budget apart- 
ment interiors (example, P/A, Dec. 1987, pp. 74-81). Rich as these 
projects were in design opportunities, partners Ronald Krueck and 
Keith Olsen—both alumni of I. I. T. and of the offices of C.F. Murphy 
and Hammond, Beeby & Babka—could not feel successful until they 
carried out some solid commercial commissions. 

In Hewitt Associates, they found a client in some ways similar to 
those of the first Chicago School. Like the clients of Sullivan and 
Root, Hewitt is in the forefront of its business world, in this instance 
developing employee benefits packages for companies all over 
America. And to meet their mushrooming needs, all Hewitt wants 
is convenient, comfortable office space, with an image of dignity and 
no ostentation. Their 1978 national headquarters in the Chicago 
suburb of Lincolnshire was designed by Hammond, Beeby & Babka 
as a casually composed low-rise structure with spandrel panels of 
cedar (P/A, Oct. 1978, pp. 76-77). 

Krueck & Olsen’s association with Hewitt started quite humbly: 
Because Keith Olsen had been HBB’s project architect for that head- 
quarters building, Hewitt asked the young firm to help with some 
ongoing facilities management; when the time came for new con- 
struction, the working relationship was already well established. Al- 
though the architects had been acquiring a national reputation for 
design innovation, Hewitt turned to them for the time-honored rea- 
sons of Chicago business, just to get practical facilities. 


Hewitt at Rowayton, Connecticut 

A 15-acre former estate on the Connecticut shore forms a delightful, 
yet demanding setting for Hewitt’s Eastern Regional Center. Chosen 
for access both to New York and to the many corporate headquarters 
of the Connecticut suburbs, the tract had previously been the subject 
of a prolonged dispute between its corporate owner and the commu- 
nity. Although these owners had won permission to build offices on 
this site, Hewitt opened extensive dialogue with the community, ไท 
which the architects participated, which affected this building's loca- 


The simple volumes of Hewitt’s Connecticut building are clad in a curtain 
wall laid out to suggest overlapping planes, using glass of two kinds, 
granite of two colors, and various framing extrusion in two colors. The 
facade seen as one approaches (above right and facing page, top) is laid 
out symmetrically, acknowledging the original mansion’s front. On an 
adjoining facade (facing page, bottom), the pattern erodes as it ap- 
proaches the more transparent employee entrance. A photo of the east 
side (right) shows the illusion of projections in a raking view. 
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tion, massing, and vehicular access. Even so, one neighbor delayed 
construction with an unsuccessful lawsuit. 

From Hewitt’s point of view, it was crucial to retain the positive 
qualities of the mansion and its parklike grounds for its highly pro- 
fessional staff of 350 and its corporate visitors. The main house had 
previously been adapted for a variety of school and business purposes 
and needed some restoration. 

For such strict Modernists as Krueck & Olsen, a significant chal- 
lenge was designing a formally compatible office building—while 
putting an economical envelope around a set of repetitive working 
cells. Fortunately, the Tudor style of the mansion had a kind of 
proto-Modern character—with large openings, fieldstone walls, and 
continuous string courses—which was easier to relate to than, say, a 
Georgian house. 

Recognition of the main house is found in the new building vol- 
umes: While the new structure is much larger, those approaching 
along the entrance drive see first a wing that has almost the same 
measurements as the main block of the mansion. The only wall of 
the new structure that is longer than the original house is one that 
faces down a well-wooded slope. 

For the exterior walls of the offices, the architects developed a 
design based on overlapping planes, using various colors of glass 
and cut stone, so that walls would dissolve into a composition of 
reflective rectangles. The scale and proportions of spandrel panels 
are carefully related to the windows of the mansion, and the colors 
of both glass and granite reiterate the palette of the mansion’s stone 
walls and slate roofs. Jogs in the lines of foundation and parapet— 
and curtainwall framing members of subtly differing projection—di- 
vide the facades into conceptual bays related dimensionally to the 
mansion’s projections. 

In the process of breaking down the mass of the new offices (and 
decentralizing the surface parking, as well), the architects split the 
offices on either side of a large transparent employee entrance lobby. 
In this central space, Krueck & Olsen were able to develop more of 
their distinctive variations on Miesian sources, which had had vir- 
tuoso demonstrations in their previous work. Here they could intro- 


The principal employee entrance (left center in plan) is announced by a 
projecting stair landing (right) that introduces some of Krueck & Olsen’s 
characteristic use of angles, in plan and in the steel supporting brackets. 
In the lobby (facing page), a simple program of circulation on two levels, 
a main stair, and an information desk has been developed into a rich 
spatial experience, involving windows with various tints of gray glass, 
clerestories, and delicate steel railing, with wall planes and exposed 
structural members painted in near-white hues. 
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Hewitt Associates 
Lincolnshire, Illinois 


Nick Merrick, Hedrich-Blessing 


duce some of their characteristic angles, in both plan and section. 


The stair next to the main entrance projects in a cantilevered volume 
that is akin to the forms and custom furniture of the architects’ rigor- 
ously Modern apartments, yet suggests in this context a Tudor oriel. 


Hewitt at Lincolnshire, Illinois 

While an Eastern headquarters was going up in Connecticut, Krueck 
& Olsen were also executing another building at Hewitt’s national 
headquarters site in Illinois. Here, in a suburban office district with 
less constricting zoning and community pressure, the form of the 
building was determined largely by internal needs. 

The primary concern in the design of the buildings at both loca- 
tions was efficient office space tailored to Hewitt’s needs. The com- 
pany gives all of its professional personnel individual offices, typically 
10’ x 10’; on the typical floor, rows of these offices alternate with 
corridors, some widened to accommodate secretaries and shared 
office equipment. Any expression of hierarchy has been avoided; all 
corners are assigned to conference rooms, rather than individual 
offices. Inside each private office, the architects have provided simple -- 
built-in counters—wall-to-wall—for voluminous spread sheets and | แม 
other data. Given the regularity of these office areas, the architects — — FS ry 
tried to keep the corridors short and provide strong orientation cues. 

Curtain walls here are not as richly developed as they might have 
been. An intention to have glazing in layers has resulted in placing 
the second-floor glazing about six inches forward of the third floor 
glass; and above the building entrance glazing and spandrels appear 
in separate planes. A scheme of the architects to develop a theme of 
overlapping rectangles, using brightly colored curtain wall framing 


members, was deemed too flashy by the client. As it is, the patterns 
of the glazing are quite handsome, but it takes careful observation 
to make out dark framing members against dark glass. For the span- 
drels, many materials were considered before it was agreed to use 
the cedar boards that made the earlier building here so distinctive. 


Following the precedent of the first Hewitt headquarters building on this 
Illinois site, exterior walls here have panels of cedar boards set withina 
metal framework. Approached through the densely-wooded site (top 
left), the new building appears as a Modernist composition of hovering 
volumes. Seen at closer range around its main entrance (photos right), 
the structure shows mullion patterns related to those of the Connecticut 
building. The architects’ proposal for mullions in distinct colors did not 
prevail in the final design. 
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Hewitt Associates 
Lincolnshire, Illinois 


EXISTING BUILDING 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


The result, at Lincolnshire, is to wrap a no-nonsense interior in a 
notably understated envelope. As on the older adjoining building, 
the wood gives a hint of very disciplined rusticity, well attuned to 
the idea of business in the suburbs. And the building as a whole 
suggests the serious, self-effacing Modernism seen more often in the 
1950s, when clean offices rising on natural suburban sites were widely 
thought to herald a better life for all Americans. 


The Two Hewitt Buildings 

While these two new buildings are intentionally unspectacular, they 
are worth studying for their meticulous, freshly considered fulfill- 
ment of characteristic 1980s programs. In these buildings, profes- 
sionals with reams of paperwork can spread it out conveniently and 
unselfconsciously; they can enjoy exposure to the fine landscapes 
that the suburbs can still offer; and as they move about the buildings, 
their senses can be caressed by abstract compositions of planes in 
evanescent colors. From the point of view of design, as such, these 
commissions have been an opportunity for Krueck & Olsen to dem- 
onstrate—outside of the favored environment of high-budget resi- 
dential work—what their coolly disciplined extension of the Miesian 
design vocabulary can accomplish. John Morris Dixon a 


In the three-story lobby of the Illinois building (facing page) the archi- 
tects were able to develop a composition of floating planes painted in 
their typical bleached hues, all washed by skylights and downlights. At 
one end of the new building (above right) the architects introduced some 
of their signature angles in a glazed connection to the 1978 headquar- 
ters and an adjoining truck dock. The assertive cantilevered beams of 
the truck dock canopy make a sculptural event of this service facility. 


(see Building Materials, p. 128). 
Mechanical systems: perimeter 


Project: Hewitt Associates Eastern 
Regional Center, Rowayton, Conn. 


Architects: Krueck & Olsen Archi- 
tects, Chicago. 

Client: Hewitt Associates. 

Site: 15-acre estate overlooking 
Long Island Sound, with existing 
36,000-sq-ft mansion. 

Program: 76,000-sq-ft office wing; 
reuse of mansion for dining, confer- 
ence rooms, etc. 

Structural system: Cast-in-place 
concrete foundations and lower floor; 
structural steel with composite floors. 
Major materials: aluminum- 
framed curtain wall, granite panels 


baseboard heating, with hot water 
from central boiler; A/C by decen- 
tralized fans. 

Consultants: Richard Coates and 
Preiss Breismeister, consultant archi- 
tects during planning and zoning 
phase; Civil Environmental Design 
Associates, landscape; Thune & 
Associates, structural; Peter Szilagyi 
& Associates, electrical. 
Contractor: Schal Associates. 

Cost: withheld at owner’s request. 
Photos: Nick Merrick, Hedrich- 
Blessing. 


Project: Hewitt Associates, 98 
Building, Lincolnshire, Ill. 
Architects: Krueck & Olsen Archi- 
tects, Chicago. 

Client: Hewitt Associates. 

Site: 42-acre, flat, heavily wooded 
tract, with client’s original 160,000- 
sq-ft headquarters plus secondary 
office building of 90,000 sq ft. 
Program: 140,000-sq-ft office 
building connected to original, in- 


cludes 40,000-sq-ft computer center 


and training facilities. 

Structural system: cast-in-place 
foundations and lower level; steel 
superstructure with composite floors. 


Major materials: aluminum cur- 
tain wall with cedar board panels 
(see Building Materials, p. 128). 
Mechanical systems: perimeter 
baseboard heating from gas-fired 
boiler; alc from central fan room, 
heat recovery chillers. 
Consultants: John Guillou & Asso- 
ciates, civil engineering; Getty, 
White & Mason, structural; Brian 
Berg & Associates, mechanical; 
Dickerson Engineers, electrical. 
Contractor: Schal Associates. 
Costs: withheld at client’s request. 
Photos: Timothy Hursley, except as 
noted. 


P/A Technics 
Building Security 


1. O. Newman, Defensible 5 
(Macmillan, New York, 1972). See also 
O. Newman, Architectural Design 
for Crime Prevention (Dept. of Jus- 
tice, 1973); O. Newman, Design 
Guidelines for C Defensible 
Space (Dept. of Justice, 1975). 


2. The attack was made by Alice 
Coleman in Utopia on Trial (Hilary 
Shipman, Ltd., London, 1985). For the 
other side of the “failure of public 
housing” story, see Rehumanizing 
Housing, a collection of papers 
edited by Teymur, Markus, and 
Woolley (Butterworths, Stoneham, 
Mass., 1988). 


3. L. Rainwater, “Fear and the 
House-as-Haven in the Lower Class,” 
Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, vol. 32, no. 1, Jan. 1966, 
pp. 23-37. 


4. For current work concerning fear 
of crime, see: W.M. Rohe and R.J. 
Burby, “Fear of Crime in Public 
Housing,” Environment and Be- 
havior, vol. 20, no. 6, Nov. 1988, pp. 
700-720: R. Burby and W.M. Rohe, 
“Deconcentration of Public Housing: 
Effects on Residents’ Satisfaction 
with Their Living Environments and 
Their Fear of Crime,” Urban Affairs 
Quarterly, vol. 24, no. 1, Sep. 1989, 
pp. 117—141; R.B. Taylor, S.A. 
Shumaker, S.D. Gottfredson, 
“Neighborhood-Level Links Be- 
tween Physical Features and Local 
Sentiments,” Journal of Architec- 
tural and Planning Research, vol. 2, 
no. 4, Dec. 1985, pp. 261—275; R. 
Taylor and S. Gottfredson, “Com- 
munity Physical Environment and 
Crime Prevention,” in A.J. Reiss, Jr., 
and M. Tonry, eds., Communities 
and Crime (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1986). 

5. C.R. Jeffery, Crime Prevention 
Through Environmental Design 
(Sage Publications, Beverly Hills, 1971). 


PA lechnics 


Deterrence by Design 


From locks and alarms to neighborhood planning, criminologists and 


behavioral scientists are revising and refining theories about the role of 


building and environmental design in crime prevention. 


DURING the spring of 1964, sociologists Lee Rain- 
water and Roger Walker, architects Oscar Newman 
and Roger Montgomery, and members of the St. 
Louis Police Academy met around a conference 
table at Washington University to discuss problems 
of crime and vandalism at the Pruitt-Igoe housing 
project. Through these discussions and in sub- 
sequent interviews with tenants emerged the 
theory of defensible space—a set of postulations 
about how people perceive personal and commu- 
nity territory, and are willing to intervene against 
social or criminal trespass on it. 

Eight years later, Pruitt-Igoe was torn down and 
Newman's book Defensible Space! was published 
(P/A, Oct. 1972, pp. 92-105). Charles Jencks and 
others were later to mark the demolition of Pruitt- 
Igoe as the death knell of Modernism and the ring- 
ing in of Post-Modernism. He didn’t mention New- 
man’s book. 

Today Post-Modernism is expiring, while the 
field of inquiry set in motion by Newman has en- 
tered the mainstream of criminological examina- 
tion. It has also entered the British political arena, 
where a book purporting to have improved on 
Newman’s methodology has been used to attack 
the planned housing establishment.” 

Another outgrowth of those 1964 discussions has 
followed the direction of Lee Rainwater’s paper, 
“Fear and the House-as-Haven in the Lower 
Class.“ The perception and fear of crime governs 
financial as well as personal risk, and thereby influ- 
ences reinvestment, property abandonment, and 
flight to the suburbs. Fear of crime is a field of 
study that is developing in parallel to environmen- 
tal crime prevention.* 

With the notable exception of C. Ray Jeffery, 
whose book Crime Prevention through Environmental 
Design appeared in 1971,° criminologists as a whole 
had neglected or dismissed the physical environ- 
ment as a factor in criminal behavior until they felt 
the commotion caused by Newman’s breach of pro- 
fessional turf. When criminologists did acknowl- 
edge Defensible Space, it was mostly to discredit it 
on the basis of methodological, and not necessarily 
theoretical flaws. 


Scope of Crime Prevention 
According to criminologist Patricia Brantingham,’ 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s, crime prevention 


efforts were categorized as punitive (threat of 
punishment), corrective (amelioration of personal, 
social, or economic conditions that engender 
crime), or mechanical (physical barriers that thwart 
the execution of the act). More recent thinking has 
turned to examining opportunities for interven- 
tion in the decision, search, and act phases of the 
criminal process, and how this process differs be- 
tween offenders who are opportunists (usually 
juveniles) and those who are rationalists (who plan 
their acts). Law making, the assumed deterrence 
of punishment, education, and social programs in- 
tervene at the decision phase. Architectural and 
urban design interventions act in the search phase, 
as do neighborhood block watches, security patrols, 
street lighting, and other efforts to increase the 
risk of being seen. Preventive measures interven- 
ing against the criminal act mostly involve site and 
building hardware. 

Many writers point out that interventions in the 
search and act phases don’t reduce crime in the 
systemic sense; they merely deter it at one target 
and displace it to another. Other writers suggest 
that vandalism and opportunistic crimes mainly are 
committed by youths who have low criminal moti- 
vation. Successful deterrence of these acts, it is ar- 
gued, does deter crime in the aggregate, since the 
offenders aren’t motivated to search for targets. 


Search Phase Interventions 

Newman’s defensible space theory posited that 
crime within the residential environment was re- 
lated to: 1) how well the physical environment en- 
ables residents to develop a sense of territory 
within which they can identify—and assume the 
authority and community duty to defend against— 
trespassers by question, confrontation, or calling 
police; 2) what opportunities the environment of- 
fers for surveillance of intruders by residents; 3) 
the location of the site with respect to surrounding 
land uses and transportation; 4) the image of the 
environment and its integration into the neighbor- 
hood at large, and how it affects residents’ percep- 
tion of, satisfaction with, and sense of control over 
their surroundings. 

Herb Rubenstein and his colleagues,“ in a report 
prepared for the National Institute of Justice, dia- 
gram their interpretation of Newman’s ideas of 
behavior and deterrence in Figure 1. The complex- 
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Figure 1. Community/territorial model 


ity of the network and many parallel linkages make 
the overall theory difficult to test. Some researchers 
have tried to validate the theory in the same way 
Newman claimed to have done, by comparing 
crime rates between housing complexes that ex- 
hibit good defensible space qualities and otherwise 
similar ones that don’t. The results have not been 
either entirely clear or conclusive. 

Rather than try to validate the theory through 
statistics, a number of criminologists and be- 
havioral scientists have been studying offenders’ 
behavior and target preferences. Most of this, but 
not all, focuses on residential burglary. Patricia and 
Paul Brantingham® summarize the target selection 
process as follows: 1) the environment emits many 
cues about its physical, spatial, cultural, legal, and 
psychological character; 2) offenders learn to use 
these cues to locate targets or victims; 3) these cues, 
cue clusters, and cue sequences (spatial, physical, 
social, temporal, etc.) make up a template against 
which targets or victims are compared and ac- 
cepted or rejected; 4) successful use of the template 
is self-reinforcing. Templates may be conscious or 
unconscious in the mind of the offender, and many 
different templates may be used for different kinds 
of crimes, targets, and victims. In residential 
burglary, Brantingham and Brantingham suggest 
that the searcher first locates a general area where 
targets exist, then, within that area, locates sub- 
areas that offer anonymity, little likelihood of de- 
tection, and easy entry and exit by way of the street. 

Richard Wright!“ relates that studies comparing 
the characteristics of burgled and unburgled 
houses consistently show that burgled houses are 
less “surveilable.” Interviews with convicted bur- 
glars reveal that they prefer unoccupied houses 
and houses that can be approached and entered 
without being seen by neighbors. In his own studies 
with young British burglars, Wright found that 
alarms and dogs were major deterrents, followed 
by the appearance of occupancy and lack of cover. 
The appearance of unoccupancy was viewed as an 
attraction by 85 percent of the burglars, followed 
by cover (hedges and fences) and unsurveilable ac- 
cess (76 percent). 

The presence of a car in the driveway was seen 
as a deterrent, and in earlier studies with older 
burglars, Wright’! found this to be mentioned 
most often as an outward sign of occupancy. Sev- 


enty percent of burglars said it didn’t matter 
whether or not the house had dead bolt locks. This 
is reflected in interviewees’ remarks: “I haven't 
come across a lock yet that can’t be taken off with 
a crowbar. There isn’t a door that you can’t open 
if you have a crowbar in your hand,” and, “They 
don’t think about somebody taking the window out. 
It’s the easiest trick in the world.” 

Environmental psychologist Barbara Brown 
investigated territorial cues that distinguished 102 
burgled houses from nonburgled houses on the 
same block in suburban Salt Lake City. Among her 
findings: 1) fewer immediately neighboring houses 
can be seen from burgled houses than from non- 
burgled ones; 2) burgled houses had fewer traces 
of occupancy and less often had garages that could 
mask the absence of automobiles; 3) burgled 
houses less often had owners’ names or addresses 
on signs in the yard or on mailboxes; 4) burgled 
houses had fewer fences and locked gates sur- 
rounding the yard. Brown hypothesised that 
fences and other boundary markers and personali- 
zation displays symbolize territorial control. From 
this, “burglars were presumed to detect a high level 
of territorial concern and to assume that residents 
would be more defensive against intruders. In ad- 
dition, the burglar might infer that residents of 
personalized dwellings are very community-spir- 
ited. These residents might be more likely to have 
concerned neighbors look after the property.” 
Brown found this position to be supported by the 
study, but weakly. In discussing the results within 
the context of other literature, she cites studies by 
Repetto, who found that while only 5 percent of 
burglars said locks would deter them, 23 percent 
said they would be deterred by “neighbors check- 
ing.” Among older, more experienced offenders, 
35 percent revealed they would be deterred by 
neighbors checking. 

Brown is currently interviewing incarcerated 
burglars using photos of burgled and unburgled 
houses. So far, she is able to say, “While burglars 
are not skilled at identifying which houses have 
been burglarized by others, they have definite feel- 
ings about which houses they themselves judge to 
be good and bad risks. Burglars believe houses 
have not been burglarized when they themselves 
would feel uncomfortable being seen by neighbors 
on the street in front of the house. Because bur- 
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Source: Rubenstein et al 


P/A Technics 
Building Security 


Improve street 
lighting 


Reduce potential 
concealment near 
houses, stores, etc. 


Increase placement 
of outdoor activities 
in line of sight of 
apartment and store 
windows 


๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ ๑ 


Reduce unassigned 
open space in housing 
developments 


Improve layout of 
walkways on resi- 
dential grounds, 
schools, etc. 


"SP | the street 


Take measures to 
increase pedestrian 
activity and/or den- 
sity of street traffic 


Figure 2. Surveillance model 
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glars were not shown pictures of neighboring 
houses and therefore could not gauge the appear- 
ance or orientation of neighboring houses, it seems 
clear that burglars infer some neighborhood 
characteristics from the house itself.” 

Target search studies indicate that occupancy, 
the fear of being seen, and a host of subtler cues 
are important in narrowing down the target selec- 
tion once a suitable neighborhood has been chosen. 
The fear of being seen has the greatest implications 
for the site planner, architect, and landscape archi- 
tect. A model of the surveillance theory of deter- 
rence is depicted in Figure 2. This differs from the 
community model of Figure 1 primarily by the ab- 
sence of territorial and neighborliness factors. Sur- 
veillance serves as a deterrent only if the offender 
believes that neighbors or other observers will in- 
tervene in some way, however, so some amount of 
civic responsibility is implicit to the model. 

It should be noted that crime statistics do not 
generally support the suppositions of Jane Jacobs'* 
and Schlomo Angel’? that crime is deterred with 
an increase in number of eyes and pedestrians on 
the street. Studies suggest that increases in public 
activity are counterbalanced by a lessened sense 
(diffusion) of responsibility and a diminished abil- 
ity to judge what is suspicious behavior. According 
to the report prepared by Rubenstein et al., the 
weight of the literature indicates that crime gener- 
ally increases with accessibility of the target and 
multiplicity of escape routes. This argues in favor 
of cul-de-sacs, loop roads, and “protected neigh- 
borhoods,” as promoted in books by Donald 
Appleyard'® and Newman.“ 

The study of the search phase has led crimi- 
nologists to a new operational approach called situ- 
ational crime prevention. Situational prevention fo- 
cuses on patterns of different types of crime and 
the conditions under which they occur and at- 
tempts to manipulate the environment in ways to 
reduce crime opportunity. The idea was conceived 
in Great Britain, and in Barry Poyner’s Design 
Against Crime,' the situational approach is pre- 
sented in a series of design pattern dictums. A simi- 
lar approach is taken in an excellent design guide 
chapter on “Security and Vandalism” in a book by 
Clare Cooper Marcus and Wendy Sarkissian.’ 


Increase offenders’ 
perceived risk of 
apprehension 


Reduce attempted 
» crime 
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Reduce fear of crime | 4 


Increase real risk 


of apprehension P| Reduce successful 


“Assumes a constant probability of intervention for an observed crime 


Interventions in the Criminal Act 

Measures that make a building or site more dif- 
ficult to penetrate are called target hardening, and 
these include locks, window bars, laminated glass, 
fences, walls, and other hardware. The deterrent 
theory of these devices is very simple and is dia- 
grammed in Figure 3a. Target-hardening strate- 
gies and details are thoroughly discussed in a book 
by Grahame Underwood.“ His treatment covers 
the site and walls, doors, windows, roofs, and in- 
terior planning considerations. 

Closed circuit television (CCTV) is another hard- 
ware solution often categorized as target harden- 
ing, but its deterrent theory is rather different 
(Figure 3b). It is better described as monitoring 
hardware. CCTV monitoring stations are normally 
on premises and are watched over either by em- 
ployees or security company personnel, who are 
expected to respond to suspicious behavior or 
crimes in progress. 

Sensor systems are yet another form of monitor- 
ing hardware that may be theorized to function in 
much the same way as CCTV, except that the alarm 
system may be attended to by the police, a private 
security company, or some other agent of the 
owner. Some alarms simply ring at the site, in 
which case there is no sure surveillance of activities. 

There are many types of indoor and outdoor 
sensors. These are classified as point, line (area), 
and volume detectors. Examples are magnetic con- 
tact door and window switches, foil-on-glass strips, 
and motion detectors, respectively. The full range 
of sensors is explained in detail and rated accord- 
ing to performance and application by Neil Cum- 
ming, ? who also discusses CCTV, locks and other 
access controls, and lighting. 

While building and monitoring hardware are the 
staple fare of the security industry, the deterrent 
effectiveness of these measures is more assumed 
than studied. No one questions that locks on win- 
dows and doors are essential to reducing crimes of 
opportunity. The significance of locks as a deter- 
rent to “search” burglars, especially where conceal- 
ment reduces the risk of being seen, is less certain, 
as evidenced in burglars’ remarks to Wright. 

Rubenstein et al. found that the limited literature 
on alarm systems all indicated a significant decrease 
in burglaries. They conclude from the literature 
on CCTV that these svstems can deter according 
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Figure 3a. Target hardening model 
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in progress 


Increase evidence 
for use in investiga- 
tion and prosecution 


Figure 3b. Monitoring hardware model 


to theory, provided that offenders believe that the 
monitors are in fact being watched. 


and Conclusions 

What does all this mean in practice? At the sketch 
design phase of land development for multifamily 
housing, for example, the designer can draw upon 
the widest range of principles, beginning by favor- 
ing cul-de-sacs and loop streets over through roads 
and by locating units and window orientations 
within view of sidewalks and parking areas. At the 
construction documents phase for urban infill sites, 
on the other hand, design deterrent opportunities 
may be limited to specifications for lock, intercom, 
and detector hardware. 

Regardless of project scale or phase, some means 
for occupants and neighbors to monitor activities 
outside and within the building should always be 
provided. The City of Vancouver has recently 
spelled out what measures must be taken in the 
problem building type of parking garages.?? As 
public concern about crime increases, municipal- 
ities may take the lead in deterrent design through 
building codes. 

The situational approach requires that the archi- 
tect understand the crime characteristics of the 
neighborhood surrounding the building site. De- 
signers can begin this practice by discussing new 
projects with the local police and security guard 
companies, both of which may also consent to re- 
view design development plans. 

Even the most casual reader of the literature on 
crime prevention must be struck with how many 
theories have been framed and supported or dis- 
posed of so quickly. This is probably because crime 
statistics are readily available to test hypotheses, 
and this ease of validation may encourage 
hypothetical thinking. On the other hand, the situ- 
ational approach is empirical, rather than theoret- 
ical: While it draws heavily on crime statistics and 
validated theory, its main aim is to break associative 
crime patterns, not to explain them. Poyner’s de- 
sign recommendations, for example, are deliber- 
ately presented in Alexander’s pattern language as 
programmatic statements. 

The history of defensible space ideas provokes 
the broader question, “Where are theories of archi- 
tecture tested?” In the built world, of course, but 
who records and analyzes them? In a decade that 


has seen widespread abuse of the term “architec- 
ture theory,” much of which is little more than a 
pretentious form of self-promotion, it is ironic that 
one of the most socially potent theories of environ- 
mental design to emerge in some years has been 
surrendered to criminologists for the rigor of sci- 
entific examination and validation (and to be re- 
turned in a pattern language!). Perhaps this is 
necessary. Who else is to separate truth from pre- 
tense? Kenneth Labs m 
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Recommended building security 
library: Design Against Crime 
(Poyner), Housing as if People Mat- 
tered (Cooper Marcus! Sarkissian), The 
Security of Buildings (Underwood), 
Security (Cumming). Also: Peter 
Hopf, Handbook of Building Secu- 
rity Planning and Design (McGraw- 
Hill, N.Y., 1979). 


The AIA offers a new Building Secu- 
rity Design Database consisting of 
over 170 citations. The database can 
be obtained as an annotated bibliog- 
raphy in hardcopy, and the AIA will 
search keyword, author, and title 
requests. Call Robert Kimberlin, 
AIA Library, 202-626-7493. 
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Burglary-resisting glass, either 
two- or three-ply, is shown in a 
catalog of glass and glazing. 
Falconer Glass Industries. 


Circle 200 on reader service card 


A security keypad offers numer- 
ical scrambling, a limited viewing 
angle, and four locking modes, 
and interfaces with almost any 
access control system. 
Architectural Control Systems. 


Circle 100 on reader service card 


Door systems featuring com- 
puterized rotating doors and 
metal detectors are illustrated in 
manufacturer’s literature. 
Nowco. 


Circle 201 on reader service card 


Four security problems 
you can forget, 
thanks to KABA NOVA 


An electronic locking system 
features an electronic cylinder 
lock, an electronic key, and a 
command center to record 
usage. Lori Kaba. 


Circle 202 on reader service card 


‘Technics-Related Products 


A door has a bullet-resisting 
steel core bonded between oak- 
veneer plywood and is pre-hung 
in a steel frame. 

Chicago Bullet Proof. 


Circle 101 on reader service card 


LIFE SAFETY PRODUCTS 


Catalog LSP 0689 


Emergency lighting is offered 
in tamperproof styles. 
Chloride Systems. 


Circle 203 on reader service card 


An exit alarm features a door- 
bell function, a 95-decibel horn, 
and an internal tamper switch. 
Detex. 


Circle 102 on reader service card 


A microprocessor- and com- 
puter-based security control 
system, integrating alarm re- 
porting and response, video sur- 
veillance, and remote device 
control, is shown in manufac- 
turer’s literature. Javelin. 


Circle 204 on reader service card 


A computerized security man- 
agement system tracks key 
holders and access codes and 
monitors alarms. 

Schlage Electronics. 


Circle 205 on reader service card 


A narrow-jamb deadlatch has 
both electrical and mechanical 
locking systems. Adtec. 
Circle 103 on reader service card 


A derived channel security sys- 
tem offers alarm system protec- 
tion by using telephone lines to 

interface between alarm systems 
and central monitoring stations. 


Nel-Tech. 


Circle 104 on reader service card 


An electronic keying system 
consists of an electronic lock 
trim, an access control unit, a key 
encoder, keys, and an 
emergency data retrieval unit. 
Computerized Security Systems. 


Circle 105 on reader service card 


A remote door control product 
allows a door to be closed with a 
hand-held unit and communi- 
cates door status to remote loca- 
tions. Yale Security. 


Circle 106 on reader service card 


The KNOX Rapid Entry System 
เร ร ลู พ ม ุ ู ส ท 


= Rapid emergency access 
= Maximum key security 

๑ No property damage 

s No building tors to carry 


A rapid entry key control sys- 
tem features an exterior key 
vault, which is protected by a 
high-security master key. Knox. 
Circle 206 on reader service card 


A series of electro-mechanical 
locks features a one-piece invest- 
ment-cast backplate, a power 
modulator, and a deadlatch or 
deadbolt. Folger Adam. 


Circle 107 on reader service card 


A two-door card access system, 
designed for smaller companies, 
supports one or two card readers 
and up to 3000 cards. 
Synergistics. 


Circle 108 on reader service card 


(See Technics, Building 
Security. p. 100) 


Genlock Input. 
Separate BNC connec- 
tor allows external 
synchronization of 
camera to composite 
video or composite 
sync. 


Phase Adjustable 
Line Lock. 
Compensates for 
power line phase dif- 
ferentials to permit 
easy synchronization 
of multi-camera sys- 
tems for roll free video 
switching. 


Check the styling, then pop the hood. 


Shutter Speed 


tion of 8 shutter 
speeds for “photo- 
finish” clarity of fast- 
moving objects. 


CO RP . 


Automatic Gain 


Enabler. Defeat. 
Easily accessible On/Off Switch enables 
switches permit selec- camera AGC to maxi- 


mize video gain when 
viewing low light level 
scenes. 


Automatic Gain 
Control (AGC). Selection. 
Built-in 20dB amplifier 
produces usable video 
down to .2 lux scene 

illumination. No other 

V2" CCD offers greater wide range of industry 
sensitivity or better 
picture quality. lenses. 


Lens Mount 


Flip a switch to easily 
adapt the camera to 
use either the new CS 
lens technology or a 


standard C-mount 


BURLE’s new high performance CCD. 


BURLE presents the best all- 
around camera in its class. The 
new TC650 series. The new design 
blends well into all environments. 
The TC650’s compact size and 
rugged build are evident at a 
glance. Engineered specifically for 
compatibility with multi-camera 
systems, the TC650 offers unsur- 
passed ease of installation, flexibil- 
ity in operation and dependable 
service. For instance, our camera’s 


Solid State Imager uses the 

latest CCD chip technology which 
virtually eliminates transfer smear, 
image lag and retention. We incor- 
porated advanced 4-layer printed 
circuit board technology to pack 
more features into a smaller, more 
powerful unit. The TC650 camera 
is designed and manufactured in 
Lancaster, PA, comes in universal 
power supply options, and meets 
the standards set by UL, CSA, 


The solution is a 


ธร ไร แห เพ ห 


Circle No. 313 on Reader Service Card 


TUV and the FCC. Contact your 
BURLE representative or BURLE 
INDUSTRIES, INC., 1000 New 
Holland Avenue, Lancaster, PA 
17601-5688. 


Telephone: "ณะ x” 
(717) 295-6123. BRS 


SECURITY PRODUCTS 
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HEWI 


A comprehensive range: 

Door Hardware, Railing Systems, 
Cabinet Hardware, Bathroom Acces- 
sories. 

A range of high quality nylon items 
that allows versatility in combination 
and individuality of expression. Plea- 
sant to the touch, wear resistant, col- 
ored throughout. All items are avail- 
able in 13 colors. 


HEWI, INC. 
2851 Old Tree Drive 
Lancaster, PA 17603 


HEWI CANADA, LTD. 
170 Esna Park Drive, Unit 14 
Markham, Ontario L3R 1E3 


Circle No. 327 


Illustrations: Mario Uribe 


Wayfinding: An 
Orientation System 
for Hospitals 


Hospital corridors are often re- 
ferred to as mazes. Traveling 
through them to reach a destina- 
tion can be an exhausting, frus- 
trating experience even for a 
hearty soul, let alone a patient or 
family member distressed by 
illness or worry. Under normal 
circumstances, getting lost is 
merely an annoyance. In this 
context, getting lost might mean 
missing an appointment for 
diagnostic tests or not finding 
your child in the emergency 
room. Anxiety and stress can 
impair one’s ability to process 
information, and often signs are 
not read. In fact, in some hospi- 
tals there are so many signs that 
they become visual clutter rather 
than adding clarity. 

When Kaiser Permanente 
came to us three years ago witha 
complex one million square feet 
of clinics and hospital in Fon- 
tana, California, we searched for 
a unique solution to their prob- 
lem. This is the oldest Kaiser 
facility in the nation, and it has 
grown haphazardly for years. 

Armed with a study called No 
More Mazes by Carpman, Grant, 
and Simmons (P/A Applied Re- 
search Award, Jan. 1985), we 
conducted an international com- 
puter search to determine how 
people make their way through 
an unfamiliar or complex envi- 
ronment. We combined these 
research studies with our knowl- 
edge of hospital traffic flow. Our 
wayfinding system involves ele- 
ments that are common to most 
hospital interior design master 


‘Technics ‘Topics 


plans—namely, finishes, 
graphics and signage, color, 
artwork, and lighting. The dif- 
ference is that we combine these 
elements in a totally integrated 
and mutually reinforcing way 
that enables people to make navi- 
gational decisions at critical junc- 
tions en route to destinations. 
Romedi Passini, an environ- 
mental researcher, defines 
wayfinding as a cognitive process 
comprising three abilities: 
Cognitive mapping (informa- 
tion gathering and imaging) 
© Decision making (allows us to 
plan a strategy) 
© Decision executing (transforms 
decisions into behavioral action) 
These three abilities together 
constitute the process of spatial 
problem-solving. People must be 
able to visualize the path to their 
destination and be able to formu- 
late a travel plan in their mind’s 
eye. As the environment be- 
comes more familiar, people are 
able to recognize an increasing 
number of places, thereby rein- 
forcing the path taken. 


Wayfinding Facilitators 
Behavioral scientists generally 
agree on three conditions that 
are prerequisites for wayfinding: 
๑ Degree of differentiation: the 
degree of sameness or variation 
of interior spaces affects one’s 
ability to recognize it and use it 
as a landmark. 

@ Visual access: being able to see 
one part of the building from 
another, or being able to see the 
lobby, an atrium, a bridge, or 
other features to help maintain a 
point of reference. 

© Complexity of spatial layout: the 
number of possible routes to a 
destination and the frequency of 
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intersections with jogs or odd 
angles affects the comprehensi- 
bility of the environment. 

Signs cannot overcome the 
negative effects of poor visual 
access, a confusing building plan, 
and little differentiation between 
areas. The separation of inpa- 
tient and outpatient services and 
traffic should be a major goal. 
Sometimes a department may 
have to be relocated in order to 
straighten out a major artery 
rather than have it twist around 
circuitously. A door may need to 
be relocated because it is at the 
terminus of a major artery cor- 
ridor where a landmark element 
should be placed. 


Wayfinding Elements 

We use four principal elements 
to guide people in our hospital 
work: 

© Destination Treatment: the en- 
trance to an inpatient or outpa- 
tient department, or to a waiting 
room. It can be emphasized and 
differentiated from all other 
doors in the facility by recessing 
it (Figure 1), enhancing the light- 
ing, adding windows for visibil- 
ity, and insetting a design in the 
floor that can be seen from a 
distance. 

© Main Artery: The major circu- 
lation spine connecting the 
points of entry with various des- 
tinations and vertical circulation 
such as elevators or stairs. A 
solid color border carpet is one 
means to define the main artery. 
© Landmark: A highly memora- 
ble image that can be used as a 
point of reference when giving 
directions and that would be 
recalled by the exiting first-time 
user or the repeat visitor. Exam- 
ples are special types of artwork, 


A specialist in health care 
interiors outlines the theory and 
literature of wayfinding and its 
application in practice. 
Designer Isao Hosoe plays the 
trickster with Edward Hall’s 
science of proxemics in a new 
series of conference tables. 


sculpture, and outdoor views. 

% Reinforcements: Additional 
supporting elements that reas- 
sure the wayfinder that he or she 
is on the right path. The carpet 
inset in front of the destination, 
for example, is a reinforcement, 
as are signage, directories, light- 
ing, and certain types of second- 
ary artwork. 

Our goal is to direct people 
almost subliminally to their desti- 
nation so that they hardly have 
to rely on signage. In the main 
artery corridor, we use a neutral 
color palette with accent colors 
reserved for signage, landmarks, 
or reinforcements. This is the 
opposite of what is often done. If 
carpet and wall coverings have 
color and signage or directional 
elements are neutral, the eye 
naturally is attracted to color, 
and disregards the signage cues. 

In our system, main arteries 
have a different palette of mate- 
rials which subliminally keeps 
people from stepping out of the 
main artery corridor. This may 
be accomplished by creating a 
“path” of patterned carpet that 
stairsteps in the direction one 
wants people to turn. Secondary 
and tertiary corridors are more 
subtle and are differentiated 
enough to keep people from 
wanting to turn into them. 

The landmark images them- 
selves, placed at critical intersec- 
tions where people have to make 
decisions, can be directional in 
nature. For example, a 40” x 60” 
color photograph of a boat dock 
might be used at the end of a 
long corridor to draw people 
straight ahead to a directory ora 
landmark that contains direc- 
tional signage (Figure 2). An- 
(continued on page 108) 
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Figure 1. Destination design includes recessed entry niche, enhanced lighting, carpet 


inset, built-in planters, tiered soffit, and glass. 


(continued from page 107) 


other image might be a photo of 


a cottage with a road that winds 
to the right, positioned in a direc- 
tional landmark at a point where 
most people need to turn right. 

Other landmarks might be 
based on a theme per floor. Re- 
search has shown that people 
tend to remember dissimilar 
things that are paired together 
or seen out of context. In one 
large medical center we used this 
as the theme for our wayfinding 
images. One floor pairs local 
landmarks with local agricultural 
products. Hence we might have 
an image of a San Diego mission 
and strawberries. Another pairs 
parrots with tennis rackets (op- 
posite page). The images are 
silkscreened onto 18” x 18” 
panels that are combined in con- 
figurations to suit the needs of 
individual landmark locations. 
Signage is a component of all of 
these landmark art panels. 


Pointers 

Landmarks with written labels 
are more effectively remem- 
bered than landmarks without 
labels. 

Avoid jargon in signs. For 
example, most people know 
what “Radiology” is but may not 
know “Diagnostic Imaging.” 

To focus attention on 
wayfinding cues, wall and floor 
surfaces should be neutral. This 
need not mean colorless or unin- 
teresting. 
® Differentiate relevant signs 
from unimportant ones. 

Locate signs with consistency 
throughout the facility. Consist- 
ent placement allows the visitor 
to predict signage locations. 

@ Analyze ก ไท ห ก ร ร ไว ร ร ภา ก routes 


carefully in order to place signs 
and maps at critical decision 
points. 

Elevator lobbies should be 
highlighted so that they can be 
seen from a distance. A large 
scale carpet inset, unique light- 
ing, and special wall treatment 
accomplish this goal. 


Research Implications for 
Design 

Studies have demonstrated that 
people differ in the methods 
they employ to find their way 
around, based on their experi- 
ence, personality traits, and per- 
ceptual cues. Some rely heavily 
on signs and others rely on an 
understanding of the spatial 
properties of the setting. Design- 
ers must supply enough cues to 
satisfy both types of users. 

Wayfinding involves a number 
of decision plans made sequen- 
tially, one at a time, as people 
progress through space. They 
should not be given too much 
information at one location. It is 
less confusing to provide only 
what is needed to get to the next 
decision-making point. 

A study executed to learn if 
color and form are remembered 
automatically proved that it takes 
considerable effort to remember 
color but no effort to remember 
position (whether an image oc- 
curs on the right or left, up or 
down, for example). Pictures 
were more readily recalled than 
words. The average person (as 
compared with designers, who 
are always aware of color) does 
not notice or remember color 
unless it is associated with form, 
such as a red apple. Color coding 
of various departments may not 
he ac effective a wavfinding aid 
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Figure 2. Landmark art image draws people down corridor and stops them to read 
signage panels. 


as a “form” symbol. 

Some of the most interesting 
studies have been done on spe- 
cific buildings such as the Dallas- 
Fort Worth airport and Boston 
City Hall. Both of these facilities 
have been associated with inci- 
dents of psychiatric disturbance 
linked to spatial disorientation, 
which was shown to make people 
angry and hostile. 

One study demonstrated that 
traumatically head-injured per- 
sons are impaired in discrimina- 
tion learning and memory reten- 
tion. They show a preference for 
color over form dominance, 
which is a regression to a type of 
information processing typical 
of an earlier developmental 
stage. Dementia, in general, 
caused a preference for color 
dominance over form. The im- 
plication, in designing for special 
populations (rehabilitation units, 
skilled nursing facilities), is that 
wayfinding aids should em- 
phasize color over form. 

The designation of floors 
below the entry level can cause 
confusion, as can the relation- 
ship among floors in different 
buildings. Avoid having floor 3 
of one building linking with floor 
5 of another. 


Summary 

Normally we move through our 
environment without being 
aware of the many cognitive 
processes at work directing our 
path. In hospitals, a differen- 
tiated environment rich in po- 
tential landmarks located at 
prominent decision points in the 
route helps people in finding 
their way. Jain Malkin a 


The author is principal of Jain Malkin, 
Inc., an interior design firm in La Jolla, 
California, specializing in health care 
facilities. Malkin is the author of Medical 
and Dental Space Planning for the 
1990s, Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 
1989. 
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Employee cafeteria, Computer Associates 
International, Inc., Las Colinas, TX. Design 
by Scott Strasser, CRS/Sirrine, Inc. Dallas 


1989 Pioneer Plastics Corporation and 
Computer Associates International, Inc 


Pionite and the Pioneer logo are registered trade- 
marks of Pioneer Plastics Corporation. Pony 

Skin and SpecFX are trademarks of Pioneer 
Plastics Corporation. The Pony Skin design is 
copyright © 1988 by Pioneer Plastics Corporation 
and Scott Strasser. All rights reserved. Computer 
Associates is a registered trademark of Computer 
Associates International, Inc 


DESIGNER SCOTT STRASSER 
CREATES HIS OWN PIONITE? 


It was all in his mind. Pony Skin™ So Scott 
Strasser took his idea to Pioneer, the one company 
where he could specify his own design. 

Pony Skin is the marriage of a brilliant idea and 
Pioneers ability to recreate it in laminate form. 
Something we call SpecFX™ 

It's the same capability we used to create Strata I€ 
decorative laminates like no other anywhere in 
the world. 

For a Strata II sample chain, or more information 
about SpecFX, our custom laminate capability, call 
1 800 777-9112 (in Maine, call 207-784-9111) and 
ask for Designer Services. 


The most for your imagination™ pioneer 
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Stance 


A unique ganging stack chair that is comfortable and durable in 
both structure and style. Component system design permits 
addition or removal of arms in the field. The easy-to-care-for 
polypropylene frame conceals a steel inner structure. It's 
technical innovation by design from KI. Call (414) 468-8100 or 
write PO. Box 8100, Green Bay, Wisconsin 54308-8100 for 
more information. 
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Various leg configurations connected by beams support the table tops (top). Table tops 


can be joined to create a unique shape (below). 


This table can be an individual desk or a 
small meeting table. 


Bio-Tables and 
Office Space 


In the functionalist 1960s, sci- 
ence and technology became 
major players in the design of 
office furniture. That culture 
was characterized, according to 
Lewis Mumford, by standardiza- 
tion, precision, and control. 
Today, Japanese designer Isao 
Hosoe looks to reintroduce the 
human element, and he wants to 
go a lot further than ergonomics: 
He envisions design as ล trick- 
ster” that can provoke people to 
supersede uniform regularity. 
Milan-based Hosoe has de- 
signed “Bio-Tables” for the Japa- 
nese company Itoki; he thinks 
the tables play the trickster role 
which shows design to be out of 
the realm of science and technol- 
ogy and instead concerned with 
making people comfortable in 
the space they occupy. Hosoe’s 
design team, including Masaya 
Hashimoto, Ann Marinelli, and 
Alessio Pozzoli, started with re- 
search done in response to those 
functionalist 1960s, Edward T. 
Hall’s The Hidden Dimension. The 
text examines a field Hall dubs 
“proxemics”: “interrelated ob- 
servations and theories of man’s 


use of space as a specialized elab- 
oration of culture.” 

Hosoe has made special use of 
two of Hall’s contentions. First, 
spatial features can either keep 
people apart or bring them to- 
gether. Hosoe’s office looks for 
those seating arrangements 
which “concentrate and liberate 
energy.” Second, Hall presents 
eight distance zones for personal 
interaction; of these, the far per- 
sonal (2'% to 4 feet) and the close 
social (4 to 7 feet) are the areas in 
which office interaction usually 
takes place. These distances en- 
sure that people have protected 
personal “bubbles” but are still 
close enough to work together. 

The result of this theorizing is 
the collection of Bio-Tables, 26 
table tops that may be joined 
into infinite configurations, or 
can each function separately. 
The shapes are designed to ap- 
peal to the sensuous receptors of 
the body: Curves present 
“niches,” which are perceived to 
protect personal space and maxi- 
mize opportunities for direct eye 
contact. 

Others of Hosoe’s inventions 
enhance the sense of space 
found around the tables. Panels 
made of “Kakine,” a light, trans- 


lucent material, can be clamped 
directly to the side of a Bio- 
Table, giving shelter and private 
space to the user. The same 
panels are available in the semi- 
permanent “Noren” umbrella. 
The umbrella, which incorpo- 
rates an overhead lighting 
fixture, fits into the table and 
creates a boundary around the 
table for privacy, but does not 
completely remove the partici- 
pants from the office. 

The table tops can be made of 
glass or marble, plastic lami- 
nated, painted or clear-finished 
wood. They are supported by 
double-L-shaped legs bound 
together—each table has its own 
leg configuration—and joined 
by beams. A wiring cap allows 
cords to be dropped directly 
through the table and legs to the 
ground—and also holds the 
Noren umbrella. 

The Bio-Tables introduce a 
dynamic element which trans- 
forms the monotony of a typical 
open-plan office; they show a 
concern for the interaction be- 
tween people and their environ- 
ment. At the same time, it is their 
transgressive tendency that 
Hosoe desires and calls the trick- 
ster. Andrea E. Monfried a 
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NFA SARGENT- 


* 


Sargent 

exit devices 
— and fire exit hard- 
ware. Style that doesn’t 
compromise safety or security. 
And a choice that doesn’t com- 
promise your design. Get the con- 
figuration you prefer, from 
handsome, low-profile push rail 
models to traditionally styled 
units, all with a wide range of 


PEPEE 


Rugged, chassis mounted 
unit construction for 

easy installation, 

quick service 


Simple, highly 
reliable DC 
motor retracts 
bolt and push 


rail 


trim in all popular hardware fin- 
ishes. There’s a device for every 
door application, whether it’s 
mortise lock, vertical rod or 

rim type. 

The 80 Series exit device fea- 
tures chassis-mounted unit con- 
struction for maximum safety 
and security with minimum 
parts. It’s easy to install, easy 
to maintain. 

Add the electric latching 
option, and the 80 Series becomes 
one of the most advanced exit 
devices available. An electric 
motor retracts the latch bolt and 
depresses the push rail. Thanks to 
its low voltage requirements, 
the device can be powered 


Crisp, clean 


styling 
Easily operated 
push rail for 
handicapped 
use 
Delayed 
action and 
signal switch 
available 


directly through a standard con- 
tinuous circuit hinge. Choose 
from a full range of safety and 
security options including remote 
or local alarms, remote control 
and UL Listed delay features. 
The 80 Series is just part of the 
complete Sargent line of locks, 
exit devices and door closers. 
Each has what no one else can 
offer. The heart of a Sargent. 


SARGENT 


Sargent, New Haven, Connecticut 06511 
Sargent of Canada, Ltd. 
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The 
Book Store 


minute and 
browse. 


Come on into The Book Store. Take a 


ver these current technical 


and engineering titles. 
Indicate the ones you want on the 


Send it with a check or 


money order and we'll pay postage. Or we'll 


ompany including postage 
ther way, if not completely 


satisfied, you may return books postage 
paid for full refund within 15 days. 
Browse alittle. Maybe you'll find a 
couple of books to interest you. If the 
order coupon has been clipped, write 
to: Penton Education Division, 1100 
Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
44114 or call: Toll-free outside Ohio 
800-321-7003; 


Ohio customers call 


X07 Fundamentals of PERT—PERT is 
used to manage a wide range of programs 
from simple to complex. The course 
covers: The basic methodology of PERT, 
Preparing PERT charts for complex 
projects, Developing time estimates for 


PERT activities, and finding & 


manipulating the critical path of a project to 


save time and money. $17.50 


X06 Fundamentals of Long-and 


Short-Range Planning — This book is a 


self-study course written in the 


question-response-feedback style of 


programmed learning. The course 


presents detailed expansion of each step 


in long- and short-range planning: 
becoming aware of opportunities, 


establishing objectives, defining all 


premises, determining alternative 


courses, evaluating them, selecting a 
course, formulating derivative plans, 


implementing the plan. $20.00 


X29 How to Read a Financial 
Report—This course will give you a better 
understanding of basic accounting 
concepts & show how to use financial 
statements to assess performance and to 
measure the financial condition of your 
own operation through the use of ratio 
analysis. $17.50 


X36 How to Make Business Investment 
Decisions—This course will help you 
understand how the relationship between 
money and time affects management 
decisions. The course covers: present 
value concepts, how to use compound 
interest tables and equations to calculate 
the time value of money, how to use 
computed values to compare alternative 
business investment plans, and how to 
make the best decision based on the 
economic factors involved. $17.50 


X05 Management by Objectives — 
MBO is a management method 
structured to emphasize what must be 
done, rather than how it is to be done, 
leaving plenty of room for creative 
thinking about solutions. This book, 
written in programmed learning format, 
will show you how to establish 
objectives, set standards for measuring 
performance, and conduct 
measurements to determine 

progress. $17.50 


X13 Management by Exception 
MBX is a management method 

which focuses on uncovering, 
diagnosing, and eliminating 

exceptions which disrupt your 

planned performance. On 

completion you'll find your job as a 
manager going much more 

smoothly, because you'll be 

applying your skills and energies in 
areas where they will have the 

greatest impact on overall results. $17.50 
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Fundamentals of PERT & $17.50 each 
Fundamentals of Long-and Short-Range Planning @ 
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You see it clearly in your mind ð eye. 

The design is flawless. An expression of your 
dreams. No building was ever more striking. 

Now build it just the way you see it. 
With the glass that lets your imagination take 
flight — Tempglass. 

No other glass fabricator gives you more 
design freedom. With Tempglass’ unsurpassed 
quality and a complete array of products — 
reflective, heat-treated, insulated, spandrel 
and laminated glass, plus doors, handrails 
and wall systems — the sky's the limit. 

So indulge your flights of fancy, 

Because at Tempglass, we're soaring to new 
heights in glass fabrication. 

Tempglass Eastern, 600 Heraeus Blvd., 


Buford, GA 30518, I (800) 241-5840. 


=~ TEMIPGLASS 
EASTERN 


Solve structural design problems — quickly... 


easily . . . accurately on your PC! 


QuickBEAM — ล finite element program for design of simply supported, fixed, or 
cantilever beams. Handles up to 20 nodes with 19 connecting beam segments, 
distributed or point loads, moments, full or partial spans with varying cross sections. 

Graphics let you view the problem showing boundary conditions, node locations, 
forces, moments, and distributed loads. Problem solution plots shear, moments, 
deflections over the length of the beam. Although the program uses finite element 
methods, the user doesn't need to know finite element theo $295 


[Materials Library: | Library: 


QuickSHAPE — automatically retrieves properties and specs of more than 1,100 
AISC shapes including channels, structural tees, and single & double angles. Provides 
all dimensions, weights, moments of inertia, and section modulii; then combines with 
these structural design programs to eliminate tedious manual calculations. Program 
accepts user defined properties and specs for other materials. .............. $295 


[ Properties Calculator: | Calculator: 


QuickMOMENT — Calculates section properties on demand and inserts them into 
the structural design programs. If it's a regular shape, just select the type . . tube. 
circular, trapezoid, | section, etc., enter the dimensions, and QuickMOMENT will 
calculate all of the section properties. You can build irregular shapes with contiguous 
angles on the computer monitor 1 0 $295 


Complete integrated beam design software package. includes QuickBEAM, 


QuickSHAPE and QuickMOMENT — four 51⁄4” disks and user manual... $795 
(save $90). 
Wood property Specifications are also availabiied $100 


Frame & Truss Design: 


| Column Design: | Design: 


QuickCOLUMN — designs columns with either uniaxial or biaxial 
loads and any end conditions. Design philosophy complies with AISC 
r . RE ENNA D i a PRGS $195 


Stress & Strain Solutions: 


Solutions for various plate, curved beam, torsional deformation and 
contact stresses. Plate design considers 38 different design cases with 
any load or support. Seven contact stress configurations are consid- 
ered with 18 different cross section deformations.............. $295 


SYSTEM REQUIREMENTS 


IBM line of computers or 100% compatibles 


PC or MS DOS 2.0 or sos 512K minimum memory 


color or enhanced graphics 


QuickFRAME-—assists in either 2D or 3D frame and truss designs. 
Forces and moments may be applied at any joint. Although Quick- 
FRAME uses finite element methods, no special training is required to 
use the program. QuickFRAME integrates with the Materials Library 
and the Properties Calculator programs listed above. 

QuickFRAME 2D with 300 member capacit $495 
QuickFRAME 3D with 600 member capaciti / $995 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! If you're not 
completely satisfied with the computing power of 


any of these programs, just return them within 30 
days for full credit or refund. 


Order toll-free 800-321-7003 


(in Ohio 216/696-7000) 


Penton Education Division 
1100 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
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เต ท Ae จ | sprinklers. 


Until now, sprinkler system designers have 
had a limited choice of residential sprinklers to 
apply to a wide range of conditions. Viking solves 
this problem by offering two distinctly different 
residential sprinkler styles in a variety of colors. 

The Microfast® line employs a small frame 
and a unique slender bulb element in pendent and 
horizontal sidewall models. Available in chrome, 
brass & bright brass, white and Navajo white, 
Microfast residential sprinklers are UL listed. 
Color-matched flat or special adjustable escut- 
cheons are available for all Microfast sprinklers. 

The new Horizon® Residential sprinkler 
is a visually appealing flush sprinkler design. UL 
listed, the rugged Horizon Residential is available 
in chrome, black chrome, bright brass, white and 


r 
— 


Navajo white with matching adjustable escut- 
cheon ring. 

Both Microfast and Horizon Residential 
sprinklers come in 1/2” or 7/16” orifice sizes in a 
variety of temperature ranges and provide un- 
matched quality, appearance, and performance at 
very competitive prices. 

Viking sprinklers and fire protection equip- 
ment is distributed nationally through SupplyNet. 
For more information on Viking’s Microfast and 
Horizon Residential sprinklers, contact your 
nearest SupplyNet 


member distributor, 4 
call, or write the 


Viking Corporation, THE VIKING CORPORATION 
Hastings, Michigan. 210 N. INDUSTRIAL PARK ROAD 
HASTINGS, MICH., U.S.A. 49058 
TELEPHONE (616) 945-9501 
CABLE: VIKING TELEX: 22-6400 


N Supply Net Member Distributors: Viking Sprinkler Supply, Fairfield, NJ: Braintree, MA: Allied Sprinkler Corporation, New York, NY: 


Southland Sprinkler Supply, Atlanta, GA: Southern FL: Denver, CO: Addison, TX: Fire Protection Supply Company, Addison, IL: Midwest Sprinkler Supply 


Company, Columbus, OH: Sprinkler Contractors Supply, Fullerton, CA: 


Viking Products Are Generally UL Listed, FM Approved or Pending. 
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GE IS THE LIGHT THAT DELIVERS BIGGER 
LIGHTING PUNCH FROM A SMALLER LAMP 
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GE Performance 1 q i es 7 - sign or retrofit. With GEs family of 
Plus™ Halogen PAR จ En . spots instead of diode. free Performance Plus“ Hal- 


lamps put design flexi- 8 3 75R30 reflector spots ogen PAR spots and floods, your 
bility into the spotlight. “4 á and deliver three times the dis- options keep adding up. 
And the flood. i play light on a third less energy For more information, call GE's 
GE Halogen PAR lamps are from smaller, less obtrusive fix- SpecLine toll-free at 
now appreciably smaller. So your tures. Flicker-free light that’s whiter 800-523-5520. 
number of display lighting options and crisper for dramatically GE is Light. 
is now appreciably bigger. enhanced colors. 
One such option: Specify GE More light, less energy, better 


Performance Plus™ Halogen PAR20 colors, smaller fixtures, original de- 


GE Lighting 
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Design Thinking 


CREATING 
ARCHITECTURAL 
THEORY 


The Role of the Behavioral Sciences 
in Environmental Design 


Jon Lang 


Books 


Practice in Theory 


We like travel guides. They lay 
out territory and outline his- 
tory—in the hope that we will 
use them on a trip. In the case of 
these books, the tour is through 
the field of architectural theory. 
However, the terrain is hard to 
describe: “The theory of archi- 
tecture” is not a well-bounded 
field. Architecture is like society: 
“one work, but infinitely many 
things.”! All we can hope for is a 
range of partial theories and 
critical insights. These books, by 
teachers of architecture, are 
among the best professional 
guidebooks of recent years. 

How useful are they for us, as 
working architects? Very useful, 
indeed. They should be part of 
the practice manual of any office 
that is serious about design in 
our society. 

Peter Rowe seeks to describe 
and explain “design thinking“ — 
his term for those “rather private 
moments of seeking out, on the 
part of designers, for the pur- 
pose of inventing or creating.” A 
patient search, yes. Joyful suffer- 
ing, yes. Rowe’s inquiry is less 
poetic; he explores the inner 
logic of designers-in-action that 
enables them to collaborate in 
architectural practice with col- 
leagues, managers, other profes- 
sionals, and, of course, clients. 
Some of this group see “design” 
as a “problem-solving process”; 
Rowe explains that they under- 
stand “problem” in a variety of 
ways. One may have a well-de- 
fined problem comparable to a 
game or puzzle, or an ill-defined 
problem, akin to a social and 
cultural situation where the goals 
and boundaries are not well 
known at the start. 

Much work on the procedures 
of design was done in the 1960s; 
it is refreshingly reviewed by 
Rowe in a way that might con- 
tribute to the discourse—and 
discord—between designers, 
managers, and clients. Archi- 
tects’ professional service con- 
tracts and office practices, typi- 
cally, embody a staged-process 
model of linear problem-solving 
(with a sequence of analysis, syn- 
thesis, development, and execu- 


Design Thinking by Peter G. 
Rowe. MIT Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1987. 229 pp., illus., 
$27.50. 

Creating Architectural Theory: 
The Role of the Behavioral Sci- 
ences in Environmental Design 
by Jon Lang. Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, New York, 1987. 352 
pp., illus., $39.95. 


tion) that grew out of the tradi- 
tional methods of 19th-Century 
schools such as the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts and the Ecole 
Polytechnic. They emphasize 
the “parti” and its development. 

But, a more helpful model, 
Rowe suggests, might be akin to 
an “information processing” 
model, which explores how we 
advance from analysis to synthe- 
sis. Our professional work in 
complex social and technical 
settings leads us to agree. The 
process is not simply linear. 
Indeed, it would help in our 
relationships with project man- 
agers and clients if it were under- 
stood that designers switch and 
return as they work, and use 
various analogies as guides. 
Among the most potent devices 
are literal analogies. For exam- 
ple, an iconic analogy might 
compare a building to the 
human body; a canonic analogy 
might make it a perfect cube or 
sphere. In an environmental 
behavioral analogy, one relates 
the building to the climate, or to 
the social organization of the 
users. The typological analogy 
enables one to make a building 
with benefit of knowledge from 
prior solutions, elements of com- 
position, or building types. The 
tracking through a “problem” is 
shown in this diagram of the 
design process: 


Sketches by Robert Geddes. 

Information processing model of 
the design process, according to 
Rowe. 


Is this merely “methodolatry”? 
Alan Colquhoun” believed it 
was, and sparked a counter- 
movement, which dominates 
Rowe’s book. The author ex- 
plains that the designer is con- 
sumed with “knowing-how” as 


(continued on next page) 


Creation in Space: a course in 
the fundamentals of architec- 
ture. volume 1: Architecture by 
Jonathan Block Friedman. Ken- 
dall/Hunt, Dubuque, Iowa, 1989. 
191 pp., illus., $31.95. 


Architecture: A Place for Women 
edited by Ellen Perry Berkeley. 
Smithsonian Institution Press, 
Washington, D.C., 1989. 227 pp., 
paper, $19.95. 

In 22 essays, we learn how women 
have established their presence in 
the field of architecture. Several 
authors contend that sexual 
equality is not yet areality; subtle 
biases pervade the profession. 


SITE foreword by James Wines; 
interview by Herbert Muschamp. 
Rizzoli, New York, 1989. 256 pp., 
illus., $50.00. 

A “sketchbook” documents work 
from the past seventeen years, 
and an interview suggests where 
James Wines and Alison Sky find 
inspiration. Their affinities lie with 
Duchamp and Dadaist art: Mun- 
dane buildings, rendered anoma- 
lous, become artistic inspiration 
for the unconscious mind. 


George Ranalli: Buildings and 
Projects. Princeton Architectural 
Press, New York, 1988. 107 pp., 
illus., paper, $19.95. 

Inside the architect's interiors, 
one finds a domestic analogy to 
New York City—looming struc- 
tures relieved by apertures and 
projections. The dweller enacts 
private rituals amid a maze of 
walls and passages. 


L. A. Follies: Design and Other 
Diversions in a Fractured Metrop- 
olis by Sam Hall Kaplan. Cityscape 
Press, Santa Monica, California, 
1989. 239 pp., paper, $9.95. 
Tend Los Angeles with care, ad- 
vises Kaplan. In essays from the 
Los Angeles Times, he faults politi- 
cians and architects who disregard 
the needs of the typical Angelino. 
He does not propagate rebellion 
but writes that Lotus Land’s en- 
chantments are fragile and may 
be disintegrating. 
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P/A Readers: 


You can attend the annual P/A Awards lunch. 


For the first time ever, any reader may 
reserve places at the annual P/A Awards 
celebration. This year, a limited number of 


tickets can be purchased for this previously 


invitation-only event. You may join this 
year’s winning architects and clients, 
current and previous jurors, P/A editors 
and other journalists, and distinguished 
guests at this unveiling of honored 
schemes. 


The reception, lunch, and ceremony will 
be held at the Plaza Hotel in New York, 
January 12, 1990, from 11:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. Tickets are available at $90 
per person, approximately P/A’s cost. 


Less than 100 places are available for 
paying guests, so order promptly if you 
plan to attend. Orders will be accepted on 
a first-come-first-served basis through 
December 12 only. 


Send a letter listing the names of those for 
whom you wish to reserve places, and 
include a check amounting to $90 for 

each person, payable to Progressive 
Architecture, to: 


Maxine Konrad 


Progressive Architecture 


600 Summer Street 


P.O. Box 1361 
Stamford, CT 06904 
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well as “knowing-what”; his or 
her choice of organizing princi- 
ples is shaped by historical and 
critical perspectives. 

Sometimes, the most influen- 
tial perspectives have been quite 
doctrinaire statements like “form 
follows function,” or “less is 
more.” Other perspectives have 
been frameworks, which provide 
categories for design thinking; 
these prove more helpful to us 
in architectural practice. For 
example, Christian Norberg- 
Schulz’s book, Intentions in Archi- 
tecture (1967) clearly outlined the 
building task, form, and technics 
of design practice in our culture. 
In our professional practice, we 
have always used “categorical” 
frameworks for design thinking, 
with our clients and among our- 
selves; we seek to make an archi- 
tecture of “connections” between 
various disciplines of thought 
and the diverse fields of practice. 
According to Rowe, this position 
means “making architecture 
that is understandable, intelligi- 
ble, and useful; thus, congruent 
with man’s needs.” 

Not everyone agrees with this 
position, which sees the making 
of architecture in the light of 
external visions and connections 
to man, nature, society, and cul- 
ture. To cite the position of one 
contender, Peter Rowe quotes 
Hans Hollein: “The shape of a 
building does not evolve out of 
the material conditions of pur- 
pose. A building is itself. Archi- 
tecture is purposeless.” The dis- 
tinction between architecture 
and other disciplines is sharply 
drawn—in education, as well as 
in practice—and architecture is 
self-referential and disengaged 
from social purpose. Architec- 
ture is only about architecture. 
The two positions are now quite 
distinct. 


The two positions of architecture, 
according to Rowe. 


To Jon Lang, this duality 
exemplifies the contrasts among 
different types of design theory. 
He sees the possibilities inherent 
in an explanatory theory and the 
limitations of a prescriptive 
theory. In Creating Architectural 
Theory, Lang attempts to broaden 
our understanding of the ways 
behavioral and social sciences 
have contributed to environmen- 
tal design theory. 

The goal of design, Lang ar- 


gues, is to solve design problems 
and enhance human experience. 
A creative work of design, one 
that is truly helpful to an indi- 
vidual and society, therefore, 
can only grow from one’s em- 
pathy for people and a rich un- 
derstanding of the environment. 

Lang points out that much 
Modern and Post-Modern de- 
sign ideology is based on de- 
ficient concepts of people and 
their behavior. A significant gap 
exists between how we expect 
things to work and how they 
really function. It is important, 
he believes, to design from 
knowledge rather than belief; he 
proposes that we apply empirical 
science to “what is observable.” 
In this way, the behavioral sci- 
ences can provide basic knowl- 
edge for design, enabling us to 
build a body of theory that ex- 
tends far beyond our limited, 
sometimes only personal beliefs. 

Lang suggests a “positive” or 
predictive theory, “built” with 
scientific methods that rely on 
tests, and not simply hypotheses. 
He hopes to enhance the archi- 
tect’s ability to correlate a de- 
signed environment for human 
behavior with an effective envi- 
ronment that is actually in use. 
In this type of design practice, 
one can find guidance in the 
methods, theories and models of 
the behavioral sciences. 

For the practicing architect, 
Lang’s call for the creation of a 
“positive” theory represents a 
challenge. We are all used to 
working with “normative” 
theories (as Lang describes 
them); they prescribe what is to 
be done in a given situation. By 
its very nature, “positive” theory 
cannot provide this “handbook” 
of guidance. Rather, it demands 
the commitment to study and 
understand problems, to gener- 
ate possibilities and evaluate 
them as solutions. 

In an office, providing 
adequate study time within proj- 
ect schedules is never easy. How- 
ever, we have overcome conflicts 
about budgeting time by employ- 
ing two aspects of Lang’s theory; 
each is built upon the method of 
quantifying and understanding 
“what is observable.” In the pre- 
design phase of a project, we 
rely on the client’s experience 
and our observations of a social 
institution’s continued opera- 
tion. This social-behavioral input 
leads to a design with distinct 
patterns of behavior that can be 
analyzed by post-occupancy 
evaluations once the building 
has been finished. By bracketing 
the major “design” phases and 
setting them before and after 
services are provided, we can 
(continued on page 118) 


Underfloor Heating 
Offers Comfort & Care 
For Health Care 


America’s aging population presents a complex challenge and Forced-air works by heating air and then blowing it — often along with 
opportunity for today’s health-care providers. Older people have special dust, germs and odors — into the area to be heated. Heat is distributed 


needs. They deserve to be cared for in 
a warm and comfortable — as well as 
comforting — environment. Yet 
against a backdrop of rising health- 
care prices and strict payment 
controls, facility developers and 
owner/operators too often must 
balance care against cost. 
A Wirsbo under- 
floor radiant heating 
system provides an 
ideal choice for today‘s 


nursing homes, conval- Wirsbo-pePEX’s 


unique five-layer oxygen 
diffusion barrier assures years 
of trouble-free operation. 


escent homes, senior 
apartment complexes, 
life-care centers and 
hospice facilities, as 
well as medical centers 
and hospitals. Research 
demonstrates that radi- 


by creating a hot draft. As hot air 
rises, the system has to run again and 
again. Utility bills rise accordingly. 
For economy and operating effi- 
ciency, controls must be centralized 
even though room sizes and condi- 
tions vary. Inevitably, some people 
are too hot, others too cold. 
Underfloor radiant heating is 
safe, trouble-free, economical and, 
best of all, comfortable. Distributing 
heat through the floor allows it to 
radiate upward evenly and cost- 
effectively for any size and type of 
room. Because air doesn’t have to 
move to distribute the heat, dust and 
contaminants are kept under control 


while drafts are virtually eliminated. What’s more, Wirsbo can zone 
each room individually without raising installation or operating costs. 
Let the world leader in hydronic heating technology show you how 


ant heat is the most comfortable form of heating available today. And, a to provide true thermal comfort. For information call (612) 469-4800. 


radiant heating system using Wirsbo-pePEX crosslinked polyethylene 
tubing can cost far less to operate than conventional forced-air systems. 


Feel 


The Comfort 


WIRSBO 


5925 148th STREET WEST + APPLE VALLEY, MN 55124 » (612)469-4800 • FAX (612)469-1657 
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MASTER OF ARCHITECTURE - M. ARCH. II 
in 


FLORENCE 


A TWO SEMESTER PROGRAM 


in design, including courses in history and 
theory, is open to qualified students with a first 
professional degree in architecture. Program 
begins with two weeks in Syracuse, New York 
followed by two semesters in Florence, Italy. 


Faculty: Syracuse University faculty and inter- 
nationally renowned critics and historians. 


For information contact: 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
School of Architecture 
103 Slocum Hall 
Syracuse, NY 13244-1250 
(315) 443-2255 


Statement of Ownership, Management and Circulation of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE (ISSN 
0033-0752) for October 2, 1989 compliance. Published monthly, except twice in October at 1100 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44114 (Cuyahoga County). 

The publisher of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is Robert J. Osborn; the editor is John Morris 
Dixon FAIA; and the managing editor is Valerie Kanter Sisca. They are located at 600 Summer Street, 
Stamford, Connecticut 06904. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is owned by Penton Publishing, Inc., 1100 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114, a wholly owned subsidiary of Pittway Corporation, 333 Skokie Blvd., North 
Brook, Illinois 60062. 


The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 1% or more of total bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none. 
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B. PAID AND/OR REQUESTED CIRCULATION 
1, SALES THROUGH DEALERS AND 
CARRIERS, STREET VENDORS AND 
COUNTER SALES 


2. MAIL SUBSCRIPTION 
(Paid and/or requested) 


C. TOTAL PAID AND/OR REQUESTED 
CIRCULATION (Sum of 10B1 and 10B2) 


D. FREE DISTRIBUTION BY MAIL 
CARRIER OR OTHER MEANS 
SAMPLES COMPLIMENTARY, AND OTHER 
FREE COPIES 


E. TOTAL DISTRIBUTION (Sum of C and D) 


F, COPIES NOT DISTRIBUTED 
1. OFFICE USE, LEFT OVER, 
UNACCOUNTED, SPOILED AFTER 
PRINTING 


2. RETURN FROM NEWS AGENTS 


G. TOTAL (Sum of E, F1 and 2—should equal 


net press run shown in A) 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1Yr 
U.S. (Professional) $36. 
U.S.(Non-professional) 45. 
I certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete. 


Sal F. Marino, President and CEO, Penton Publishing, Inc. 
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reduce conflicts about study time 
and provide the feedback that 
contributes to the “building” of 
theory. 

Some architects are critical of 
granting a major role to the be- 
havioral sciences in a theory of 
design. They argue that it would 
relegate designers to an instru- 
mental role; they would simply 
be technicians. Lang replies 
eloquently: It is the designer’s 
responsibility to consider what 
might enhance the human ex- 
perience in ways that have not 
been done before. That truly 
requires design thinking. 


L | 


Design analysis of a building (Chil- 
dren’s Seashore House, a rehabilita- 
tion hospital in Philadelphia, GBQC 
Architects, currently under construc- 
tion), in the spirit of Jonathan Fried- 
man's formal theory and Jon Lang’s 
social-behaviorial theory. 


If Jon Lang is a believer in the 
behavioral sciences, then 
Jonathan Friedman is a believer 
in architectonics. In writing Crea- 
tion in Space, he has created a 
companion to the studio experi- 
ence for those who “have spatial 
ideas and visions but lack the 
means to express, improve or 
evaluate them.” 

Friedman’s text is organized 
around six carefully selected 
topics; he presents design exer- 
cises and accompanying texts 
together, to keep “the mind pro- 
voked while the hand develops 
its skills.” The book succeeds 
admirably. The selected topics 
are clear enough to permit the 
text to explore design issues in 
depth and to offer insightful 
analysis. In contrast, the design 
exercises, involving both two- 
and three-dimensional design, 
require one to explore and dis- 
cover. It is both a “handbook” 
and a “mindbook,” emphasizing 
the search for the “whys” as well 
as the “how to’s.” 

In correspondence with Rowe 
and his “information processing” 
model, Friedman cautions us 
that the study and practice of 
architecture requires one “to 


begin again and again and 
again.” Design has four parts: 
thinking of issues, projecting 
ideas, doing, and reflecting. The 
designer must understand the 
nature of the problem, be aware 
of historical precedents, formu- 
late critical intentions, and con- 
ceptualize possibilities—in short, 
one must be a fully engaged 
architect. 

Robert Geddes and James Dill = 


Robert Geddes and James Dill are design 
principal and associate of Geddes Brecher 
Qualls Cunningham, Architects, in 
Princeton and Philadelphia. Former 
Dean of the Princeton School of Architec- 
ture, Geddes is now the Luce Professor of 
Architecture, Urbanism and History at 
New York University. 


1. John Dewey, Reconstruction in 
Philosophy (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1957). 

2. Alan Colquhoun, “Typology and 
Design Method,” Arena, vol. 83 (June 
1967). 


PRESERVAIIO! 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a house, 
saving a landmark, reviving 
your neighborhood? 

Gain a wealth of experience 
and help preserve our historic 
and architectural heritage. Join 
the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation and support 
preservation efforts in your 
community. 


Write: 


National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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After architects learn about Senergy 
exterior insulation and finish systems, 
they think twice about using traditional 
materials like precast, brick and stucco. 
We have a very simple philosophy. Offer 
more. More design freedom. More colors. 
More energy savings. For more of the best 
call 1-800-221-WALL. § kee | ไซ! 


Senergy Inc., 1367 Elmwood Avenue, Cranston, RI 02910 
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ate Floors With Impact 
ose Forbo Linoleum. 
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The banner that is the beauty of “Old 
Glory’ sings throughout a suburban 
Chicago post office, designed so 
customers could locate the building easily 
in a warehouse-filled industrial park. 


Inside, all-natural Forbo Linoleum 
provides the perfect medium to repeat 
the massive sweep of the Stars N Stripes, ina 
highly resilient floor covering that inlays 
beautifully without the need for heat welding, 
and is very easy to maintain. 

Originally the architect planned to use 
terrazzo for the floor. Forbo Linoleum not only 
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chemicals, retards fire, is anti-static, anti- 
bacterial and exceptionally durable, 
according to international standards. 


Carol Ross Barney, AIA, is founding 
principal of Ross Barney + Jankowski, Inc., a 
Chicago-based architectural firm. For a 


came in at about half the cost, it offered a 
versatile palette of 36 colors that never wear 
off the surface. Environmentally safe Forbo 


complete case history and full-color literature 
on Forbo Linoleum sheet and tile, contact 
Forbo Floor Coverings—today. 


Linoleum also resists cigarette burns and 


FORBO FLOOR COVERINGS, INC. 


P.O. Box 32155, Richmond, VA 23294 
(800) 233-0475 ๑ (804) 747-3714 


See Our Sweets Catalog 
09650/FOM 


BuyLine 7258 
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The subtly Rubenesque lines 
and supple texture of elle 
s’écoute il s'abandonne (right), 
from The Talking Objects collec- 
tion, were styled by Sergio and 
Monique Savarese, New York 
designers who founded 
Dialogica, a design and manufac- 
turing firm, in 1988. The de- 
signers are concerned with fur- 
niture that stirs emotion, that 
sets up a dialogue with the senses 
and the body. The sofa is made 
using traditional upholstery 
methods (Pirelli webbing is 
stretched over a hardwood 
maple frame); it is the contrast 
of upholstery pulled taut over 
the sofa back and arms and the 
loose, wrinkled treatment on the 
cushion that gives the piece its 
voluptuous form and poetic na- 
ture. The sofa is available in 
velvet (shown), cotton, or cus- 
tomer’s own material; it is 77 
inches wide, 31 inches deep, and 
28 inches high. Dialogica. 


Circle 109 on reader service card 


The Manolete chair (right), with 
its seductive posture and elon- 
gated spine, is one of the more 
expressive designs to come from 
the contract furniture industry 
in recent years. Spanish designer 
Alberto Lievore derived the 
chair’s exaggerated proportions 
from toreador movements in the 
bullfighting ring; the chair is 
named after the famous 1940s 
Spanish toreador. Qualex foam 
wrapped in Dacron over a 
hardwood and plywood frame 
works to imitate the toreador’s 
hat and stance when entering 
the ring; the single arm rest (it 
can be specified with two arms) 
represents his caped arm. 
Leather (shown) and a variety of 
other materials can be specified. 
Kron U.S.A. 
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Paris designer Andrée Putman 
has introduced her first collec- 
tion of textiles for André Bon. 
Among the four new fabric de- 
signs is “Verone” (above). The 
deceptively simple striped pat- 
tern is given textural and tonal 
dimension through the integra- 
tion of two different weaves—al- 
ternating ribbons of matte velvet 
and a “short-napped” satin vel- 
vet. The design was conceived, 
as were the others in the collec- 
tion—a damask and two printed 
velvets— for use in both contract 
and residential applications; to 
this end, Putman appears to 
have achieved a successful 
“transitional” quality. The fabric 
is 66 percent cotton and 34 per- 
cent viscose and is available in 
nine colorways. André Bon. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND 


This pendant luminaire from 
the LIMBURG GLASS line is 
hand-crafted from blown glass 
and made of three-ply opal glass. 
It uses incandescent or compact 
fluorescent light sources. BEGA. 
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On Call Care Management Sys- 
tem has been introduced for use 
in long-term health care 
facilities. The system, which con- 
nects to in-place nurse call equip- 
ment, is a computer-based call 
identifier/locator and record 
keeping tool. Protex Central. 
Circle 113 on reader service card 

A new faucet, Futura™ Model 
900, features ACCU-ZONE™ 
infrared-activated metering con- 
trol system. Bradley. 
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LITERATURE 


A collection of vitreous and 
nonvitreous modular tiles called 
COLORSOUND replaces and 
extends the COLORSYSTEM 
collection and coordinates with 
the existing line of bathroom 
plumbing fixtures. 

Villeroy & Boch®. 
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Information on spaceframes 
from structural system types to 
application possibilities is in- 
cluded in this catalog. Mero®. 
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The six side panel offerings of 
the Silhouette Chair are inter- 
changeable and provide six dif- 
ferent cut-out profiles. (This 
product was incorrectly iden- 
tified as being from the Philadel- 
phian collection, P/A, Sept. 
1989.) HBF. 
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Standard-sized curved glass 
bow windows have been intro- 
duced and are available in Single 
Hung or Single Hung/Picture 
Unit combinations. 

Marvin Windows. 
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A variety of louvers, from stand- 
ard performance to specialty 
versions, can be specified in sev- 
eral materials, weather-resistant 
finishes, and other options. 


Ruskin. 
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SONEX Ceilings 
NRC .75 


Standard Ceilings 
NRC .55 


outperform standard ceilings 
across all frequencies. 


Recessed, edge-lighted exit 
signs have ultrasonically-welded 
acrylic panels with a wedge 
profile. Signs can be mounted in 
several configurations and 
specified in a variety of finishes. 
Lithonia Lighting. 
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A square top table called “Quad- 
rondo” can be converted into a 
round surface by folding hinged 
flaps. Massini. 
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Two new pen plotters, DMP-61/ 
62 drafting plotters offer “rapid 
throughput, standard eight-pen 
configuration, and easy user 
setup.” Houston Instrument. 
Circle 121 on reader service card 
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Acoustically, SONEX Ceilings 


SONEX Ceilings combine unique design versatility with unparalleled acoustical performance. So move our 


dramatic tile patterns around and create your own unique design. Represented exclusively by: 
Architectural Surfaces, โท 6.,123 Columbia Court North, Chaska, MN 55318 (612)448-5300 
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FLEXCO INTRODUCES ITS 
NEWEST FLOORING PROGRAM. 


Specifying Flexco vinyl and rubber flooring just got 

a whole lot easier. Order our new SPEC-DATA" floppy 
disk, and see for yourself. You'll find it all: in tiles, 
sheets, and treads from no-slip Flex-Tuft and Con- 
ductive flooring for hospitals and computer areas, to 
Radial" raised design flooring. SPEC-DATA brings 

- everything you need to know about Flexco products 


right to your computer screen; so no more struggling 


with heavy spec books and catalogues. 
(( 10 ง SPEC-DATA is available for all IBM PC ล ท ส PC- 
compatible word processing programs. To order the 
A A ( EPEC-DATA diskette, fill out and mail the coupon 
below to Flexco Company, P.O. Box 81368, Atlanta, 
GA 30366, or call 1 800 633-3151. FEIO. 
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So 


Flexco, make my job easier! Please send me a 
SPEC-DATA floppy disk today. Flexco Company 
P.O. Box 81368, Atlanta, GA 30366 


Name 
aa # Title 
Company 
Address 
City 
Phone ( 


My hardware is 


a se My software is 


. 
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If you calculate in feet- 
inches-sixteenths, this 

printing calculator will 
eliminate costly errors. 


New Dimension Printer, Feet- 
Inches-Sixteenths calculator 
uses patented 0-15 keyboard 
for quick, error-free data entry. 
Only three keystrokes required 
to enter 3ft. - 1lin. - 13/16. 
Features five functions, four 
memories, thermal printing. 


$299.95 


Two week trial period, 
money back guarantee 
VISA, MC, COD 


Boyd Calculator Co. 
6611 Burkett St. 
Houston, Texas 77021 
(800) 231-9920 


H i G H — 
PARTITIONS AND 
INTERIORS, INC. 


CEILINGS? = 


1 


le Divide your plant space economically 
| with unique pre-fabricated, 3” to 6" thick, | 
f steel-faced e e 


Panels Aii easily installed and are 
. moveable, inter-changeable, reuseable 


To “A” fire A 

ona or call for our brochure today. a 

| 340 W. 78th Road/Hialeah, FL 33014 J Interior Walls 
i FREE: 800-327-3697 | Up To 


ป 40 ft. 


HIGH 
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” 


“Harley Systems Space Frames 
is the name of a new brochure 
which includes diagrams and 
design configurations for the 
structural system’s pre-punched 
web parts and chords. 

The Ceco Corporation. 
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Lincrusta relief wallcoverings, 
offered in a wide range of de- 
signs, are meant to imitate de- 
tailed plasterwork and can be 
painted. Friezes and borders are 
also available. Mile Hi Crown. 
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A new line of mirrors has been 
designed to coordinate with all 
colors and finishes of the existing 
line of bath faucets. Dornbracht. 
Circle 123 on reader service card 
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TCS 


and the 


In designing the new United Airlines 
Terminal at O'Hare, Helmut Jahn has 


Corpora te made an architectural statement that 


Ediface 


Architects: 
Murphy/Jahn, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Project: United Airlines 
Terminal 1 Complex 
O'Hare International 
Airport 

Chicago, Illinois 
Roofer: Esko-Young, 
Chicago, IL 


TCS 


TERNE COATED STAINLESS 


is memorable for its appearance and 
exciting in its distinction as one of the most 
outstanding airport terminals in the world. 


So as not to repeat the typical spiritless and 
dismal environment so common to such 
facilities, Jahn uses conceptual clarity in 
the choice and combination of materials. 


Happily, TCS (terne-coated stainless) is 
used to cover the folded roof sections of 
the Ticketing Pavilion. Already having 
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weathered to an attractive, warm gray, TCS 
quietly contributes to the overall beauty of 
the terminal's total visual eloquence. 


TCS is a unique roofing material. Its finest 
testimonial is the roster of distinguished 
architects such as Helmut Jahn who con- 
tinue to specify it for major projects. 
Requiring no maintenance, TCS promises 
a life span which can be measured in gen- 
erations rather than years. 


We feel that it deserves your consideration 
whenever metal roofing or weathersealing 
is specified. 
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FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL ๑ 
Circle No. 321 


FOLLANSBEE, WV 26037 
Call us toll-free 800-624-6906 


“When I checked into 
Best Western they asked if 
I wanted a room with 
a king or a queen.” 


INDEPENDENT 
WORLDWIDE 
LODGING 


“What a country! 
But Id really prefer my 
own room.” 


Some hotel chains promise you the royal 
treatment. At Best Western, we give you so many 
different choices, in so many different places, 
you always get and pay for just what you want. 
Not frills you don’t need. — 

For reservations, call 1-800-528-1234. 


Each Best Western is independently owned and operated. 
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Mirrored bath cabinets are fea- 
tured in a new catalog, which 
introduces the RE:Flect Wall 
Mirror System. Construction 
and detailing illustrations and 
product dimensions are in- 
cluded. Robern. 
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Mechanical and Structural 
Engineering 


As computer-generated design has 
become an accepted architectural 
tool, P/A begins a theme-based 
monthly computer software column 
to report on the latest technology. 


Two new workstation-based 
software programs, MicasPlus 
Analysis and MicasPlus Design, 
allow data to flow between proj- 
ect phases. With MicasPlus Mod- 
elDraft, full project integration 
is offered. Intergraph. 
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Automatic Digitizing and Rec- 
ognition system or AUDRE® 
can be configured into the user’s 
computer system. Entities are 
extracted from scanned data 
and recognized through auto- 
mated mechanisms. AUDRE™. 


Circle 126 on reader service card 


A personal computer-based 
CAD product integrates space 
planning and facility manage- 
ment tools. Cadam. 

Circle 127 on reader service card 


Interactive engineering design 
and drafting software for sur- 
veying or civil engineering is 
modular; coordinate geometry, 
highways, and Digital Terrain 
Modeling are some of the mod- 
ules offered. 

D.C.A. Engineering Software. 


Circle 128 on reader service card 


Integrated graphics and 
database solutions for applica- 
tions from engineering informa- 
tion to facility and process plant 
design and maintenance are 
available. Auto-trol Technology. 


Circle 129 on reader service card 


A desktop engineering resource 
called “Your Engineering Solu- 
tion“ for mechanical, struc- 
tural, and electronic-related in- 
quiries is available through the 
Information Systems Division’s 
network of engineering VARs 
and direct support services. 
Fujitsu America. 

Circle 130 on reader service card 
(continued on page 128) 


OUTDOOR LIGHTING 
TAKES A DRAMATIC STEP 
OUT OF THE SHOEBOX. 


INTRODUCING POLYGON 
FROM STAFF. 


For years, innovative architects and 
landscape designers have been literally 
stuck in a shoebox when it came to 
choosing site lighting. 


Now, with the striking new Polygon, 
STAFF dramatically changes the entire 
landscape of outdoor lighting design. 


By day, its aerodynamic shape 
commands attention and smoothly 
integrates with the most contemporary 
design environment. 


At night, the beauty of Polygon really 
shines. Narrow slots in its uniquely 
shaped reflector allow a gentle glow to 
transform the dark nightscape into an 
exciting new showcase. Type II or Type 
III semi-cutoff distribution makes it 
ideal for courtyards, parking lots, 
pedestrian malls, parks and building 
landscapes. And Polygon’s dynamic 
new shape comes in single, double and 
quadruple pole and wall mounts. 


OVERNIGHT 
SENSATION. 


Write, phone or fax now for details 
about Polygon, and give your latest 
designs our glowing complements. 


i. 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION 
OF ARCHITECTURE.” 

P.O. Box 1020, Route 9W 
Highland, NY 12528 


Phone 914-691-6262 
Fax 914-691-6289 


Circle No. 353 on Reader Service Card 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


(continued from page 126) 


Holiday Designs 


Last year’s “Design for Giving” was 
a success (PIA, Dec. 1988). This 
year P/A runs the section a month 
earlier to beat the crowds. 


Architect Giambattista Nolli’s 
1748 map of Rome’s streets and 
buildings (82” x 68”, assembled) 
is available in facsimile form, 
printed on acid-free archival 
paper. J.H. Aronson (914) 254- 
4176. 


A functional polished pearwood 
triangle is handmade in Italy by 
Pierluigi Ghianda. Museum of 
Modern Art (800) 447-6662. 


Architectural building blocks 
called Archiblocks come in styles 
from Greek to Post-Modern. 
Sets include a variety of maple 
pieces. National Building Mu- 
seum (202) 272-7706. 


From Jefferson’s Monticello 
come reproductions of original 
furnishings as well as tableware, 
prints, books, and other prod- 
ucts. Monticello Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Foundation (804) 
979-1776. 


Michael Graves has designed 
The Archaic Vessel Collection— 
two vases and a bowl—with in- 
spiration coming from forms 
and shapes of the Etruscan civili- 
zation. Steuben (800) 223-1234. 


A hammered, silver-plated bowl 
designed by Charles Gwathmey 
and Robert Siegel and Richard 
Meier’s double-barrel candle 
holder for Swid Powell are two 
of the products offered in the 
Chiasso catalog. Chiasso (312) 
642-2808. 


A ‘blueprint’ paper weight is 
made of cast lead and hand- 
crumpled sheet vinyl by the New 
York design firm M&Co. for an 
authentic aesthetic. Chiasso 
(312) 944-2588 or Rizzoli (212) 
759-2424 or (617) 437-0700. 


Nickel-plated enameled jewelry 
has been designed by Italian 
Bolidist Massimo Iosa-Ghini. 
ACME Studios (808) 878-2451. 


Handmade Mickey Mouse 
jewelry in cloissone by Ettore 
Sottsass and others. Disney (800) 
237-5751. 


Leather desk accessories can be 
ordered in standard colors or in 
special leathers, called Vitello or 
Toscana, in a variety of colors. 
KnollExtra (800) 848-4400. 


Building Materials 


Major materials suppliers for 
buildings that are featured this 
month as they were furnished to 
PIA by the architects. 


Lindblade Tower, Culver City, 
California (p. 74). Architects: Eric 
Owen Moss, Culver City. Split face 
concrete block: Orco Block. Vit- 
rified clay pipe: Pacific Clay 
Products. Pre-painted sheet 
metal: Vincent Metals “Col- 
orKlad.” Plaster: LaHabra 
Stucco. Oriented strand board: 
Weyerhaeuser. Custom windows 
and skylight: A-Z Glass. Custom 
tempered door glass: Tripke 
Glass. Sectional overhead door: 
Finishline Industries. Clear 
sealer (exterior): Okon. Latex/ 
acrylic paint: Sinclair Paints. 
Concealed hinges: Goss. Mortise 
locks: Schlage. Vapor-tight ex- 
terior lighting: Harvey Hubbell. 
Fluorescent interior lighting: 
Supreme Lighting. Lavatories 
and water closets: American 
Standard. Washroom acces- 
sories: Bobrick. Forced air units 
and condenser: Carrier. 


Paramount Laundry Building, 
Culver City, California (p. 74). 
Architects: Eric Owen Moss, Culver 
City. Vitrified clay pipe: Pacific 
Clay Products. Steel: Airport 
Iron, Cement plaster: La Habra 
Stucco. Sheet metal: Marina 
Sheet Steel. Gypsum board: 
USG. Steel window frames: 
Creative Metal Works. Overhead 
steel door: Porvene Roll-A-Door. 
Carpet: Emser International. 
Steel studs, gypsum board: USG. 
Butt hinges, lever action mortise 
locks: Schlage. Concealed clos- 
ers: LCN. Alarm system: Pacific 
Alarm. Sprinklers: Peterson Fire 
Protection. Reinforcing bars 
and steel angles: Tom Farrage & 
Co. Exterior sign and parking 
lighting: Kim Lighting. Interior 
fluorescent lighting: Prudential 
Lighting. Lavatories, water 
closets, and fittings: American 
Standard. Washroom acces- 
sories: Bobrick. Sprinklers: 
Peterson Fire Protection. 


Hewitt Associates, Eastern Re- 
gional Center, Rowayton, Con- 
necticut (p. 92). Architects: Krueck 
& Olsen, Chicago. Aluminum 
curtain wall and glass: PPG. 
Ceramic tile: Dal-Tile. Alumi- 
num doors: PPG. Dock doors: 
North American Rolling Door. 
Vinyl tile: Armstrong. Quarry 
tile: American Olean. Carpet: 


Lees. Ceiling suspension system: 
National Rolling Mills. Ceiling 
tile: Armstrong. Roofing, single 
ply, and insulation: Carlisle. 
Toilet compartments: Global. 
Interior door hinges: Hager. 
Locksets and door closers: 
Russwin. Entrance mats: 
Pedimat. Elevator, hydraulic: 
Montgomery. Emergency 
generator: Kohler. Exterior 
lighting, pole and bollard: 
Devoe. Compact fluorescent 
downlights, HID, incandescent: 
Staff. Electric panels and distri- 
bution: Square D. Fluorescents: 
Metalux. Fire detection system: 
Edwards. Plumbing fixtures and 
hardware: Kohler. Flush valves: 
Sloan. Washroom accessories: 
Bobrick. Water fountains: 
Taylor. Sprinkler heads and 
controls: Reliable. Boiler stack: 
Van Packer. Fin-tube radiation: 
Vulcan. Cooling tower: Evapco. 
Air-handling units: McQuay. 
Grilles and registers: Carnes. 
Linear diffusers: Titus. Temper- 
ature controls: Barber Colman. 
Computer room a/c: Liebert. 
Plastic laminate work stations 
(desks, tables, shelves): Lamna- 
vision. File pedestals and chairs: 
Steelcase. Mini-blinds: Bali. 


Hewitt Associates, 98 Building, 
Lincolnshire, Illinois. Architects: 
Krueck & Olsen, Chicago. Metal 
roofing deck: Wheeling. Insulat- 
ing glass: Viracon. Glass: Cardi- 
nal. Gypsum drywall: USG. 
Ceramic tile: Dal-Tile. Carpet: 
Lees. Built-up roofing: Koppers. 
Curtain wall sealants: Dow Cor- 
ning. Roof insulation: OCF. Ex- 
terior aluminum finish: PPG, 
Duranar. Cedar finish: Cabots. 
Interior door hinges: Soss. 
Locksets: Schlage. Door closers: 
LCN. Door stops and holders: 
Glynn-Johnson. Floor mats: 
Pedimat, Construction Special- 
ties. Elevators, hydraulic: Dover. 
Emergency generator: Caterpil- 
lar. Plumbing fixtures: Kohler. 
Flush valves: Sloan. Toilet stalls: 
Knickerbocker. Washroom ac- 
cessories: Bobrick. Sprinkler 
heads: Reliable. Water heaters: 
Rheem. Baseboard fin-tube heat- 
ing: Sterling. Cooling tower: 
Marley. Chillers: Trane. A/C 
controls: Honeywell. Air distri- 
bution: Titus. Computer room 
a/c: Liebert. Mini-blinds: 
Levolor. พ 


Coming Issues 


Trends in Houses 


After looking at hundreds of houses as we were putting our annual December houses 
issue together, we began to see, amidst all the superficial diversity, some underlying 
trends. Modernism, it seems, has come back in a big way, although it is a chastened 
Modernism, one much more flexible in approach, as the fragmented and vaguely 
futuristic forms of Frank Gehry’s Los Angeles house in the December issue shows. 
Other Modernist designs in December, such as David Hertz’s house in Venice, 
California, also reveal the greater responsiveness of this work to urban conditions. 

Historicism has certainly cast its net wide, with large numbers of houses sporting 
gabled roofs, arched windows, and columned entries. But the best of this work, such 
as Leon Krier’s Classical tower at Seaside, Florida, pays great attention to scale and 
proportion and uses traditional materials and details, avoiding the cartoon character 
of so many houses. 

A number of impressive projects stand somewhere between those two poles— 
Modernist houses that, in various ways, comment upon the history of Modernism. 
Examples in December include Dan Solomon’s interpretation of San Francisco 
rowhouses in black shingles and perforated metal, Adele Santos’s recall of Wright 
and Aalto in a Japanese house, and Rem Koolhaas’s take on the clean forms and 
bright colors of Dutch Modernism in his Rotterdam house. 

Vernacular buildings of all sorts provided another powerful influence on some of 
the houses in the December issue. Albin, Vasconcelos & Elisondo bow to the traditional 
courtyard houses of Mexico in their rambling Mexico City house, while Gerald Maffei 
nods to agricultural buildings in his design of a spare, metal-clad house in Texas. 


December, in short, will have something for almost everyone. 
P/A Awards Program 


The eight jurors in the 37th annual awards program met for two and a half days in 
P/A’s offices in early October. Culling through 788 entries, they premiated less than 

3 percent of the total in the three categories of architectural design, urban design, 
and applied research. It was an exceptionally good jury—articulate, open minded, 
and outspoken—that represented a variety of points of view. There was, however, a 
remarkable consistency in the work that they selected, suggesting that, amidst all of 
the apparent confusion that seems to reign in architecture today, a critical consensus 
has begun to form. Stay tuned for a January issue full of challenging new work and 

lots of good commentary. 
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A.R.E. HANDBOOKS DISCOUNTED! 


NCARB Slashes Prices Now Thru December 15! 


1989 
NCARB 


A.R.E. HANDBOOK 
VOLUME ONE 


Division B: Site Design, Graphic 
Division C: Building Design 


Now through December 15, 1989, 
NCARB is drastically reducing the 
price of the 1989 A.R.E. Handbook. 
If you’re taking the graphic portions 
of the A.R.E. in December, the A.R.E. 
Handbook offers a comprehensive 
overview of what to expect. 

Actual design solutions and 


sample A.R.E. questions give you first- 


hand knowledge of the A.R.E. An 
audiocassette of design critiques is 
included with Volume 1. Follow along 
point-by-point to understand the 
practical application of the grading 
criteria as they are applied to graphic 
solutions from the 1988 A.R.E. 

New up-to-date narratives 
include developing a strategy to suc- 
cessfully complete the graphic exams 
as well as current information on new 
computerized testing technology 
developed by the NCARB. 


Name 
(Please print) 
Company 
(If applicable) 
Address 
(Daytime—No PO. Boxes) 
City/State/Zip 


OP / OK 
AUTH 


= ๓ ๓ 


NCARB USE—DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE 
DR CS GA "GKNO 


A.R.E. HANDBOOK 
VOLUME TWO 


Division A: Pre-Design 
Division B: Site Design, Written 


Division D/F: Structural Technology—General and Long Span 
Division E: Structural Technology—Lateral Forces 
Division G: Mechanical, Plumbing and Electrical Systems 


Division H: Materials and Methods 
Division !: Construction Documents 


Set of 2 was $95 
NOW ONLY $60 
Vol. 1 was $70 


NOW ONLY $45 
Vol. 2 was $40 
NOW ONLY $25 


Order your Handbooks now 
by sending your check or money order 
in the correct amount with the order 
form to the address indicated. You 
may charge your Handbook on your 
Visa, MasterCard or American 
Express. This offer applies only to 
individual orders and no other dis- 
counts apply. Specify a daytime 
address—no P.O. Boxes, please. 


Order Your Discounted 1989 A.R.E. Handbooks from NCARB! 


Detach and mail payment to NCARB, A.R.E. Handbooks, 1735 New York Avenue, N.W., Suite 
700, Washington, DC 20006. Make checks payable to NCARB. Delivery takes 1-2 weeks. 


Ca | vol] PAGE: | rom | 
— EE | 


— OO 


D.C. residents add 6% sales tax to total. 


| oe | | © 


VOLUME 1 

(Divisions B, Graphic and C) 

Expert critiques of design 
solutions from the 1988 A.R.E. 

แพ Strategy for completing the 
Building Design test 

แพ Contents of the Exam Information 
Booklets and Juror’s Manual 

W Updated bibliographies for graphic 
divisions 


VOLUME 2 

(Divisions A, B, Written, D/F, E, 

G, HK, |) 

แพ Sample exam questions and 
answers from previous exams 

แพ Official test information booklets 

W Updated bibliographies for written 
divisions 


C Payment enclosed 
[ Charge my: 
O Visa [ ] MasterCard 


(J American Express 


Signature 


ed 


v 
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” PRESENT] 


IEEE 
JOHN PFLUEGER 
ION 


COLLECT 


ae อ ส ส 11221 ส ด ส 
ENDE, 
MARUETTES , 
Hep ANo 
PAINTINaS 


AUCTION 


DECEMBER 5th 


Pot X 


e 
Butterfield 


FOR INFORMATION, PREVIEW DATES, OR 
TO PURCHASE A FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, PLEASE CALL 


405.601.7500 EXT. 236 
220 SAN BRUNO AVE. SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 94103 


Circle No. 314 on Reader Service Card 


PA Job Mart 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA-LINCOLN 
College of Architecture 
Department of Architecture 
Faculty Openings 
The Department of Architecture anticipates several tenure-leading Assistant Professorships for the 1990-91 
academic year starting next August 20. (Applicants nearing completion of the appropiate terminal degree or 
having significant professional experience in lieu of the professional degree will be considered for ap- 
pointment at the rank of Instructor on a non-tenure basis.) Candidates are expected to teach architectural 
design studios and additional courses in one or more of the following areas of specialization: 


Architectural Programming/Post-Occupancy Evaluation The appointee will be expected to teach both 
graduate and UNE design studios which emphasize human behavior as the prime architectural 
determinant. Will also be expected to give lectures/seminars dealing with theory, methods, research and 
findings from the social and behavioral sciences as applicable to architectural problem definition, program- 
ming, design methods, and building evaluation. Minimum qualifications are a professional degree in architec- 
ture and a Master's; preference will be given to candidates with advanced degrees and professional 
registration. 


Building Construction / professional Practice This appointee will teach and develop courses in building 
construction, materials and systems, as well as the organizational, legal, and contractual responsibilities of 
professionals. Minimum qualifications are a professional degree in architecture, a Master’s and architectural 
registration. 


Computer Applications This appointee will teach and develop courses in computer applications for 
architecture. Minimum qualifications are a professional degree in architecture, a Master's and evidence of 
progress toward architectural registration. 


Lighting and Acoustics The successful candidate will demonstrate the ability to teach lighting and acoustics 
from a technical as well as design perspective. The minimum qualification for this position will be a 
professional degree in architecture, a Master's and evidence of progress toward architectural registration. 


Structural Systems Design Teaching responsibilities will include lectures on the analysis and design of 
structural elements and systems, with both undergraduate and graduate students. Master's in architecture 
required and evidence of progress toward professional registration. Experience in structural systems desired. 


Candidates will also be expected to pursue exemplary scholarly or creative activities and additionally 
participate in advising, departmental duties, and service to UNL and community. 


Send letter of interest by January 15 (or until suitable candidates apply thereafter) stating the area(s) of 
specialization for which you are applying, a curriculum vitae and the names of five references with telephone 


numbers to: 


Chair, Search Committee 
Department of Architecture 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68588-0107 
(402) 472-3592 


Women and minorities are especially encouraged to apply. UNL is committed to Affirmative Action/Equal 


Opportunity in employment. 


DESIGNERS/ARCHITECTS 
Fastest growing young firm in 
Taiwan seeks talented designers/ 
architects with 5-7 years of experi- 
ence to work on highrise office 
buildings, hotels, and commercial 
projects. Experience in design de- 
velopment and construction docu- 
ments required. Salary commen- 
surate with U.S. standards. Two- 
year contracts negotiable. Be part 
of the exciting Pacific Rim experi- 
ence. Send resume and salary his- 
tory to: Kris Yao, ARTECH Inc., Ar- 
chitects and Designers, Room 605, 
No. 205, Tunghwa N. Rd., Taipei, 
Taiwan, R.O.C. Fax (02) 712-4300. 


Midwest based manufac- 
turer of a specialty building 
product needs a New York 
City sales person experi- 
enced in calling on archi- 
tects, contractors and end 
users. A fast growing com- 
pany with a well received 
product coupled with an ex- 
cellent salary and com- 
mission package provides a 
great opportunity. Reply in 
confidence to Progressive 
Architecture, Job Mart, Box 
527. 


ARCHITECTS 


Fox-Morris specializes in the 
placement of architectural tal- 
ent with nationally recognized 
firms. Current openings in- 
clude: 


ePROJECT ARCHITECTS to $38k 
«PROJECT MANAGERS to $48k 
«CAD MANAGER to $37k 


All positions require a degree, 
registration a strong plus. Fee 
paid by client firms. For infor- 
mation on these and other op- 
portunities reply in confidence 
to Chip Saltsman. 


FOX-MORRIS 
409 Washington Ave, Suite 704 
Baltimore, MD 21204 
(301) 296-4500 


A challenging position is avail- 
able with a progressive mid- 
western firm for a top level de- 
sign Architect. The successful 
candidate will demonstrate ex- 
ceptional skill in conceptual 
design and an enthusiasm for 
architectural excellence. Indi- 
vidual should be licensed and 
have a minimum of five years 
experience, This is a career 
position that can lead to own- 
ership in a highly respected 
firm. Compensation is nego- 
tiable. Forward resume to: 
P.O. Box 55809, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana 46205. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ILLUSTRATORS & DRAFTSMEN 


A rare opportunity to join nation’s 
top architectural illustration firm. 
Several artists positions available 
in autos, figures, landscaping, in- 
teriors and building delineation. 
Perspective drafting positions 
available with AutoCAD experi- 
ence. Salaries to $100,000 + ben- 
efits, relocation paid. Send sam- 
ples (will be returned), resume 
and salary requirements to: ART 
ASSOCIATES, INC., 4635 W. Al- 
exis Road, P.O. Box 8970, Toledo, 
OH 43623. 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF ARCHITECTURE: Seeks ap- 
plications for one or more senior 
level positions in architectural de- 
sign. 


DESCRIPTION: Graduate level 
teaching positions in architectural 
design beginning September, 
1990. Emphasis on design guid- 
ance and criticism, with ability to 
lecture and conduct seminars in 
architectural theory, urbanism or 
visual studies. 


QUALIFICATIONS, RANK AND 
SALARY: Advanced degree in ar- 
chitecture/equivalent profes- 
sional experience, teaching ex- 
perience and recognized 
achievements in scholarship and/ 
or practice. The School expects to 
make either senior level with ten- 
ure or senior level adjunct ap- 
pointments. poe J qualified appli- 
cants in the early stages of their 
careers who give evidence of un- 
usual promise will be considered 
as well. Rank and salary will be 
commensurate with qual- 
ifications. 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: Ap- 
plications postmarked by 15 De- 
cember 1989. Applicants should 
send curriculum vitae and names 
and addresses of references to: 
Alan Plattus, Chairman, Search 
Committee 

School of Architecture, Yale Uni- 
versit 

180 York Street 

New Haven, CT 06520 

Please do not send supporting ma- 
terial until specifically requested. 


Yale University is an equal oppor- 
tunity/affirmative action em- 
ployer. 


Situations Open 
Proposals Invited 
Educational 
Opportunities 
Services... 


You can 
reach more 
qualified 
professionals 
in P/A Classifieds. 


For more information, 
call Mary Mulach at 


(216) 696-7000. 


= RESUME © 
SERVICES 


Professional Resume 
Services 


Complete Resume Preparation 
๑ Cover Letters ๑ Updates e Mailing Services ๑ 
Professional, Etfective, Confidential 


Call 1-800-8-RESUME (anytime) 


SITUATIONS 
2 WANTED 8 


Prominent Landscape Architec- 
ture firm, Portland-Seattle, seeks 
merge with national multidisci- 
pline firm as regional office in 
these growth markets and as LA 
department. Write to: Progres- 
sive Architecture, Job Mart, Box 
528. 


TO ANSWER 
BLIND BOX ADS 


Respond to: 


Progressive Architecture 
Job Mart — (Assigned Number) 
P.O. Box 1361 
600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


Advertising Rates 


Situation Open advertisements: 
$180 per column inch, per your 
layout. Maximum 30 words per 
column inch. Maximum 6 column 
inches. Display style adver- 
tisements are also available in frac- 
tional page units starting at i page 
and running to full page. Com- 
missionable to recognized adver- 
tising agencies. No charge for use 
of box number. 


Situation Wanted advertisements: 
$75 per column inch. Maximum 30 
words per column inch. Non- 
commissionable. No charge for 
box number. 


Check should accompany the ad- 
vertisement and be mailed to 
Mary Mulach, Progressive Archi- 
tecture Classifieds, 1100 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland, OH 44114. Tele- 
phone: 216/ 696-7000, Ext. 2584. 
Ads may be telecopied: 216-696- 
8765. 

Insertions will be accepted no later 
than the 1st of the month pre- 
ceding month of publication. 
Copy to be set due seven days 
earlier. 


PA Job Mart 


FLORIDA A&M UNIVER- 
SITY. The School of Archi- 
tecture has several tenure- 
track positions available 
beginning Aug., 1990. (Jan. 
1990 appts. also possible.) 
Rank and salary dependent 
upon experience and qual- 
ifications. No.1: Energetic 
and committed person to pro- 
vide leadership in teaching 
and research in the area of 
environmental technology. 
No.2: Part-time adjunct appt. 
for a distinguished prac- 
titioner with large-scale 
building design experience. 
A one-term or one year vis- 
iting appt. may be consid- 
ered. Nos.3 & 4: Individuals 
with capabilities in one or 
more of the following areas— 
adv. design studio, arch. 
structures, communication 
technology, arc. manage- 
ment, environmental psych., 
and CAD. It is anticipated 
that positions will be filled 
well in advance of the Aug. 
1990 appt. date. FAMU is an 
Equal Opportunity/Affir- 
mative Action employer, and 
the School of Architecture is 
eager to recruit qualified 
women and minority candi- 
dates. Send vita, letter of ap- 
plication, and the names and 
addresses of 3 references to: 
R.E. Shaeffer, Chr., Faculty 
Search Committee, School of 
Architecture, 1936 S. M.L. 
King Blvd., Florida A&M 
Univ., Tallahassee, FL 
32307. 


ARCHITECTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 


We have national openings with well 
known firms for Architects, Designers and 
Civil Engineers seeking new career growth 
and increased income. Call/send resume 
to: ACTION EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, 
1913 Sheridan Dr., Buffalo, NY 14223, 
(716) 876-3193. 


DESIGN MUSEUM 


Director 


London’s Design Museum opened in July 1989. 
It is a charitable foundation dedicated to the 
contribution of design to culture and the 
economy. The Museum comprises a study 
collection, temporary exhibitions, a review of 
new products, library and an extensive 
education programme. 


A Director is now sought for early 1990. 
The successful candidate will be an authoritative 
figure in the design world. S/he will be 
responsible to the Trustees for the direction 
and overall operation of the Museum. 


The salary will be up to £40,000. Interviews will 
be held at the Museum on 4/5 December 1989. 
Written applications should be sent to: 
Barry Mason, Administrator, Design Museum, 
Butlers Wharf, Shad Thames, London SE1 2YD 
(01 403 6933) by15 November 1989. 


ARCHITECTS - $25,000-100,000 


RECRUIT 
TOP TALENT 
by advertising in 
the P/A Job Mart. 
For rates and 


closing dates, 
call Mary Mulach 


at (216) 696-7000. 


GROUP ONE SEARCH 


Executive Architectural Recruiters. 
Superb positions Nationwide at all 
levels with Regional and Nationa! 
firms. Confidential. NEVER A FEE. 
P.O. Box 460010, Denver, CO 


80015. 
(303)690-3440 or (813)969-0544 


COLOR scheoutes 
Compatible with your C. AD. D. System 


for all building types 


Contact: 
DESIGN CINCINNATI INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


210 Gilman Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 45219 


513-381-0496 Fax: 513-381-2275 


RitaSue Siegel Agency™ 


A recruiting service to find architects, interior, 
graphic and industrial designers, marketing and 
sales support people for consultants and busi- 
ness. Confidential. Nationwide, international. 


60 W. 55 St., New York, NY 10019 
212/586-4750 


FULLY APPROVED UNIVER- 
SITY DEGREES!! Economical 
home study for Bachelor's, 
Master's, Ph.D., fully approved 
by California State Department 
of Education. Prestigious fac- 
ulty counsels for independent 
study and life experience cred- 
its (5,100 enrolled students, 500 
faculty). Free information — 
Richard Crews, M.D. (Harvard), 
President, Columbia Pacific 
University, Department 2A6N, 
1415 Third Street, San Rafael, 
CA 94901. Toll Free: (800) 227- 
0119; California: (800) 552- 
5522; or (415) 459-1650. 


FAX YOUR ORDER! 


To Advertise in 
Penton Classifieds, 


FAX: (216) 696-8765 
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New store is built in 67 days 
with Southern Pine components. 


— 


Completing a 15,000 
square-foot building from 
slab to move-in often takes 
three months or more. 
Western Auto stores in 
several states are going up 


The cost efficiency of panelized wood 
roof systems means less construction 
time. These glued laminated girders 
span from 27 to 30 feet. 


There are about 188 Southern Pine parallel chord trusses in each Western Auto store. 


— 2 


in an average of 67 days 
with Southern Pine lumber 
components. 

This faster completion 
helps provide additional 
profits for the owners, 
contractors, and suppliers 
because they can move on 
to the next job sooner. 

The contractor reports 
that the panelized walls, 
glued laminated girders and 
Southern Pine roof trusses 
cost from 10% to 15% less 
than steel bar joists and 
concrete. According to 
Western Auto, the wood 
component system helps 
stores open 30 to 60 days 
sooner than competitive 
systems. It also makes the 
buildings more adaptable 
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for future changes and 
expansions. 

Parallel chord Southern 
Pine trusses span between 
26 and 36 feet. Truss sup- 
plier Staton Douthit of 
Associated Systems in 
Mesquite, Texas, says his 
firm is “100% Southern Pine” 
because of pine's additional 
strength and fastener hold- 
ing abilities. 

Panelized lumber and 
plywood wall sections offer 
all-weather construction at 
lower costs than concrete 
tilt-up walls. They are regis- 
tered under the name “Wood 
Tilt Walls” by Associated 
Systems. 

For more information, 
contact the Southern Pine 
Marketing Council. 


Southern Pine lumber components help 
Western Auto Stores open 30-60 days sooner. 


DX Southern Pine 
ASS 


Southern Forest Products Association 
P.O. Box 52468 New Orleans, LA 70152 (504) 443-4464 


Southeastern Lumber Manufacturers Association 
P.O. Box 1788 Forest Park. GA 30051 (404) 361-1445 
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STEEL COLUMN 
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STEEL PLATES 
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STEEL TENSION ROD 


VIEW OF BOX FRAME SHOWING CABLE SUPPORT AND STIFFENER 


VIEW OF UNDULATING CANOPY SUSPENDED FROM BOX FRAME 


Canopy 
Parc de la Villette 
Paris 


This canopy at La Villette (see p. 
65-73) explores what engineer 
Peter Rice says is “the use of 
structural form to suggest a kind 
of structural instability.” Along 
with architect Bernard Tschumi, 
Rice sought a structure that was 
“highly biased” to arouse a sense 
of wonder in its users. The 
canopy’s vertical support consists 
of a leaning, tubular-steel col- 
umn that is braced by a smaller 
steel strut and tension rods that 
extend to the top of the column. 
The undulating, corrugated 
aluminum canopy hangs from a 


tubular-steel box frame, stiff- 
ened by steel plate diaphragms. 
This box frame is, in turn, sup- 
ported at the diaphragm loca- 
tions by the tilted columns, which 
are connected to it by welded 
steel plates. Steel tension rods, 
which are tied back to a concrete 
pier foundation, also brace the 
box frame against racking, over- 
turning, and wind uplift. One of 
the rods holding down the lower 
outside edge of the frame passes 
around each column by means 
of a steel collar. The canopy 
looks, at first glance, as if it is in 
a precarious state of imbalance, 
but further study reveals the 
care and ingenuity with which it 
is stabilized and supported. m 
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Zumtobel. A company known by the company it keeps. 


a M. Pei & Partners, Architects, 
Commerce Square, Philadelphia 

b Wilhelm Holzbauer, Architect, 
State Government Building, Bregenz, Austria 

๐ Mitchell B. Kohn, Architectural Lighting Consultant, 
A. Webster Dougherty, Philadelphia 

d Kohn Pedersen Fox Conway Associates Inc., Architects, 
Bear, Stearns Co. Inc., New York 

e Hans T. von Malotki, Lighting Designer, 
Wallraf-Richartz Museum, Cologne, West Germany. 

f Wyatt Stapper Architects, 
The Russel Building, Tacoma 


For further information and the name of your local Zumtobel 
Sales Representative, please contact us at: Zumtobel Lighting, 
141 Lanza Avenue, Garfield, NJ 07026 FAX 201 340-9898. 


Zumtobel Lighting is now in America, 
ready to provide specifiers with the 
resources that have made it the choice 

of the world's finest architects, designers, 
and lighting consultants. 


Luminaires that far exceed U.S. stan- 
dards, a state-of-the-art manufacturing 
facility in Garfield, New Jersey, and 
unequalled advisory and support 
services make us the one lighting 
company in America best-suited to 
fulfill the unique vision of the 
discriminating U.S. specifier. 
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